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IN THE SUBSCRIPTION ROOM—SETTLING FO THE “ ASCOT 


Ors of the best uses to which 
the noble art of photography 
might be put would be the pic- 
turing forth all those relics of old 
London which are inevitably near 
their fall. Long ere the arrival of 
that coming man, the contemplative 
New Zealander, there shall be 
changes in our midst that will 
make us marvel—Cockneys as we 
are—where those changes will stop. 
Bewildered by their rapidity, we 
are even now losing count of the 
time when they began. London, 
Chatham, and over-rated railway 
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schemes ; Main Drainage operations ; 
Thames Embankment projects; Ho- 
tel speculations (limited); Suburban 
building extensions (unlimited); and 
the thousand forms of attack known 
to the Moloch of bricks and mortar, 
and to his victims, are gathering 
strength from impunity, as the all- 
devourer makes the meat he feeds on. 
Whose turn it may be next to get no- 
tice to quit none can tell. Progress 
taketh no account of the historical 
and the picturesque, nor heedeth 
the cries of the sentimentalist, bid- 
ding the woodman to spare that tree, 
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the building contractor to let that 
chimney stand, the landowner to 
forbear, and to give up all ideas 
of improving his property. Senti- 
mentalist had better take a prac- 
tical view of the matter at once, 
withdraw his threatened opposition 
to the vestry board, by whose vote 
Paradise Row is to be pulled down 
for local improvements, and simply 
send in his claim for compensation. 
Meanwhile, there is one mode of 
compensation tolerably within reach. 
Let us have photographic pictures 
of every bit of street architecture 
worth remembering—the Tudor 
houses in Gray’s Inn Lane, for ex- 
ample; and the gabled fronts of 
Staples Inn; and the curiously 
small ‘ palace’ of Henry VIII. and 
Cardinal Wolsey, No. 17, Fleet 
Street, in the front floor of which 
bijou residence of royalty we may 
imagine the British Bluebeard havy- 
ing his hair brushed by machinery, 
while the crafty ecclesiastic is being 
shaved and shampooed at his mas- 
ter’s elbow. 

Long may it be before such an 
institution as Tattersall’s shall cease 


to have a living representative of 
that name; but the time will be 
short ere the local habitation shall 
have changed. This year of grace 
is the last which will see the old 
yard, and offices, and subscription- 


room, and quaint, old-fashioned 
dwelling of the Messrs. Tattersall, 
at the ‘Corner.’ Come, then, with 
your photographic camera, your 
collodion, and your bottles of bane- 
ful fiuid, Mr. Mayall, and catch me 
that well-known scene before it 
shifts" and changes and flits for 
ever out of sight and memory. Or 
let me try, with the photography 
of words, to make a carte de visite 
of the spot that shall be visited sel- 
dom or never again by me. In 
itself, that spot has altered little in 
the many years I have known it; 
but when Tattersall’s arose into 
being, towards the end of the last 
century, Belgrave Square was ‘ the 
Five Fields,’ and all that district 
between Hyde Park and Chelsea 
Was an open, breezy tract of but- 
tercups and daisies, with sheep in 
the meadows and cows in the corn, 
and footpads lurking in the narrow 


country lanes. There are men now 
living, hale and hearty enough to 
follow the hounds, who can recol- 
lect the time when partridges were 
shot hereabout. This was known 
to be the fact so late as 1812. It 
was by the great-grandfather of one 
of the present partners that the esta- 
blishment was founded. That vene- 
rable personage, familiarly called 
‘Old Tat, went to his rest full seventy 
years ago, and slumbers peacefully 
near Highflyer Hall. ‘The Squire 
is dust; his spurs are rust; his soul 
is with the saints, I trust.’ 

It was by ‘Old Tat,’ in the year 
1766, that the ninety-nine years’ 
lease was signed with Lord Gros- 
venor—that lease which is now 
drawing to its close, even as the 
longest leases will. But it was the 
grandson of ‘ Old Tat,’ whose reign 
was longest and most gloriously 
associated with the annals of the 
Turf. Mr. Richard Tattersall, father 
of one of the present proprietors 
and uncle of the other, came to the 
family throne at the age of twenty- 
five, and sat there till the time of 
his death, fifty years afterwards, 
Anno Domini 1858. His reputation 
is typical of the national character 
of a sporting gentleman of what is 
called the old, though it is, in truth, 
the perpetually young school. It 
is a curious atom completing the 
totality of a life so consistent 
throughout as that of Richard Tat- 
tersall, Esq., that his body should 
have been committed to the earth 
on the day of the great race for the 
Goodwood Cup. 

The garrulity of age is a proverb. 
But it is not only that palsied eld 
itself is garrulous. Ancient locali- 
ties, ancient landmarks, have some- 
thing in them that inevitably set us 
a-talking. An anecdotal atmosphere 
seems to surround such places as 
Tattersall’s. The last monarch of 
the little kingdom was, indeed, a 
noted teller of stories, being one of 
those central men to whom all the 
traits and peculiar sayings and cha- 
racteristic acts of their acquaintance 
find their way by natural attraction. 
He was a shrewd judge of man as 
well as horse, and hardly needed 
more than the first glance to form 
a tolerably sound opinion of either. 
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An honourable point about the man 
himself was his habit of discou- 
raging the practice of betting—a 
— which he might rather 

ave been expected to promote. On 
his own account he rarely bet- 
ted at all; and when he did the 
stake was trifling. Young men who 
consulted him about becoming sub- 
scribers to the Rooms were not sure 
of a favourable response. They 
had better keep their money in their 
pockets, he was wont to tell them; 
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this old gentleman, in his declining 
years, represent. How familiar it 
must have been to those habitual 
attendants of the horse-sales, as it 
looked down on them from the ros- 
trum, and calmly surveyed the 
chances of another rise in the bid- 
ding before the poised hammer was 
brought down with its irrevocable 
rap. Excepting the white-haired 
president, there is nothing to miss 
from the ordinary scenes at Tatter- 
sall’s any Thursday in the season, 
or any great settling day. We will, 


nor was there the faintest shadow of 
hypocrisy in his advice, for it is mat- 
ter of ascertained fact and notoriety 
that his scruples kept very large 
sums out of his ledger. It is even 
supposed that Mr. Richard Tatter- 
sall’s very strong feelings on the sub- 
ject of betting led to inconveniences 
which were the cause of his handing 
over the management of the Sub- 
scription-room to a committee. An 
astute, decisive, and withal kindly 
face is that which the portraits of 
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an’ it please you, reader mine, select 
such a day for our imaginary visit to 
the place. Say itis soon after Ascot 
Races, whither we went so plea- 
santly, and whence we brought im- 
pressions too numerous to find place 
here. The lane that leads down to 
the yard is crowded and noisy, with 
outsiders of every class, from the 
tolerably respectable bookmaker to 
the man in ragged huntsman’s dress 
who sells the lists of handicaps. 
Through this motley throng swells 
push their way to the Subscription- 
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room or to the yard, where a stud 
is being sold. If ‘ without reserve,’ 
woe to the agent who is detected 
bidding for the owner; or woe, 
rather, to this person himself, whose 
violation of an explicit agreement 
will find no tolerance here. It is 
Mr. Richard Tattersall, the son, 
whom we now see in the rostrum, 
and who, with his cousin, Mr. Ed- 
mund Tattersall, represents the in- 
stitution which bears the family 
name. The yard in which the sales 
are carried on is not more pretend- 
ing in appearance than the yard 
of any livery-stables at the West 
end of London—less so, indeed, 
than many; but it is jollier. I can 
think of no better comparative de- 
gree which affords at once a dif- 
ference and a distinction between 
Tattersall’s and other places of the 
kind. The same air of quiet supe- 
riority is perceptible which belongs 
to the old club-houses, and which 
is so much more suitable to the 
idea of aristocratic exclusiveness 
and reserve than the flashy new- 
ness of Italian architecture and 
plate-glass by which the admiring 
stare of the popular Argus is at- 
tracted. Tattersall’s enjoys the same 
sort of patronage and society as do 
White’s and Boodle’s. Its tone is 
traditionary; and there is not a 
familiar object, however common- 
place, that does not fit into the 
general history of the spot. Oddly 
dignified with a dome, beneath which 
is the counterfeit presentment of a 
fox, the pump in the centre of the 
yard is otherwise as ordinary-look- 
ing an old wooden pump as you 
might find at the end of a horse- 
trough in front of a village inn. 
But Pegasus might not disdain to 
drink of the sparkling waters of this 
classic pump—the Hippocrene of 
Hyde Park Corner. A sculptured 
bust surmounts the dome. It is 
the bust of the Prince Regent, after- 
wards King George; and it has, 
like everything else in the yard of 
Tattersall’s, a story. ‘Old Tat,’ 
whose son Edmund, father of the 
late Mr. Richard Tattersall, was 
associated with the Prince in the 

roprietorship of the ‘ Morning 

ost,’ set up the head of his Royal 
Highness on the top of this pump 
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when the original—the Prince, not 
the pump—was seventeen years old. 
In the course of certain repairs on 
the premises, the bust was missed, 
and could not be found till long 
years had gone by, when it was dis- 
interred from a mass of rubbish in 
a builder’s yard, and restored to its 
place of honour in the yard of Tat- 
tersall’s. There let us regard it 
reverentially, wondering in what 
Pantheon, Walhalla, or Tussaud 
gathering of heroes the relic will be 
placed when the removal of the 
dome-pump shall compel the depo- 
sition of the First European Gentle- 
man’s bust from its appropriate 


estal. 

Across the crowded end of the 
lane we jostle marquises and stable- 
men, betters, touts, and inscrutable 
hangers-on, whose eyes wander with 
a hungry restlessness from face to 
face, ever seeking and seldom find- 
ing the expression which gives pro- 
mise of a job. It is wonderful to 
see the wealth handled by horsey 
men outside the temple-gate, or, to 
be exact, the entrance of the Sub- 
scription-room. An official, whose 
business it is to know everybody, 
stands at the door, and admits those 
only who have the right to enter. 
Come, let us mingle with the set- 
tlers, and bring them into our pho- 
tograph. The room is full of them, 
and so is the little terrace which is 
gained through a door at the farther 
end, and which terrace overlooks a 
circular court, with a grass-plat of 
the same shape in the midst. The 
true magnates of the turf are here, 
though they generally leave the 
business of settling to their agents, 
who, with bundles of bank-notes, 
pay and receive without ceasing, 
and tick off each transaction from 
one or other of two columns on a 
slip of paper. I should like to know 
how it is that some few trades, 
which have nothing to do with 
horse-racing, turn out so many 
betting-men. That publicans are 
nearly all up in sporting matters I 
can understand ; but why are bakers 
and hairdressers peculiarly addicted 
to giving and taking the odds on 
any turf event? I have observed 
that they are so, and that they have 
little else to talk about during the 
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racing season; and here, in the 
Tattersallic penetralia, do I not find 
that much business is done, on ac- 
count of a peer of the realm, by a 
bread and biscuit baker, who is un- 
derstood to go in largely for hook- 
making on his own account? You 
will please to remark that the people 
in the Subscription-room have none 
of the outward and visible signs of 
horsiness which characterise most of 
the outsiders. Indeed, if you wanted 
to get at the heart of that mystery 
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of ‘ well-dressed men,’ which is for 
the most part impenetrable in its 
rigid simplicity, I should say, go at 
once to Tattersall’s. Eccentricity 
itself harmonizes here with the per- 
fection of quiet taste. If a slim and 
elderly personage chooses to wear a 
long blue tail coat buttoned with 
brass buttons, and garnished with 
the same at the cuffs, you are so far 
from objecting to his costume that 
you feel it to be the only costume 
in which he ought properly to ap- 
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pear. And where the conservatism 
of dress is not maintained, sartorial 
progress is modified with a judg- 
ment akin to statesmanship. The 
tide of wild innovation, of democra- 
tic excesses in the matter of stripes 
and checks, is successfully stemmed 
by gentlemen who to their several 
qualifications add the rare capacity 
which belongs to the promoter of 
English sport. 

* Conservatism ;’—I have used the 
word, and dim recollections of old 
exercises in rhetoric suggest to me 


the value of epanaphora, and the 
consequent expediency of using it 
again—is somehow inseparable from 
turf affairs. I need not adduce the 
name of Bentinck; for instances 
hardly less forcible abound. But 
you will not fail to see that this 
conservative spirit enters into every 
little form and fashion, into every 
habit, every mode of act or speech, 
in sporting life. So, then, it is not 
surprising that the personages who 
fall into our photographic group 
have one appearance in common by 
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which they are linked with the past. 
They don’t wear beards. No; that 
fashion, so bitterly opposed by re- 
spectability a few years since, has 
made its way into the gravest pro- 
fessions ; has crept into the Church 
and gained admission to the Bar; 
has invaded the Navy, even, in spite 
of sagacious old admirals who saw 
in it another proof that ‘ the service 
is going to the Deuce; but has 
failed to take any standing on the 
Turf. Where the moustache is cul- 
tivated in sporting circles, take 
notice that it is often grown in 
company with an ‘Imperial’ or 
‘tip,’ but very rarely indeed with a 
full crop of hair upon the chin. 
Round and smoothly shaven as the 
face of a comic actor is the face of 
yonder personage whose height is 
two or three inches over six feet, 
whose back is proportionably broad, 
and whose dealings appear to be, 
oddly enough, with little men; over 
whom he bends, book and pencil in 
hand, like the Norfolk Giant doing 
business with pigmies. Standing 
under the tree in the middle of the 
round grass-plat, or lounging on 


garden-seats, or sitting on the edges 
of tables, or leaning against the 
columns of the verandah, you may 
see the owners of the most cele- 


brated horses of the day. And you 
may distinguish also many a charac- 
ter as famous on the stones of Lon- 
don streets as on the Turf. That 
little man with the wide square 
chest and shoulders, the muscular 
arms, the twinkling grey eyes, the 
broad good-humoured mouth, and 
the unobtrusive manner, was once a 
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member of the prize-ring; and in 
the trade of boxing has slain men. 
Not only the hardest hitter in 
modern times, he is the most ac- 
complished of his craft in the double 
art of planting his blows and avoid- 
ing punishment. ‘Is,’ I say; for 
though the big arms may lack some 
of their ancient force, the steady 
gaze and the marvellous perfection 
of skill have not, I imagine, aban- 
doned Owen Swift. Away from his 
calling—or in it, for that matter— 
a milder, kinder, gentler-hearted 
man you might search in vain, far 
and wide, to find. 

What tales there are to tell of 
Tattersall’s and of its votaries ; what 
princely fortunes have been lost, 
and won, and lost again in that 
small plain-looking room and its 
circular garden; how, when it had 
been gravely whispered that Lord 
So-and-so must fail to come up to 
the scratch, that he could not show 
after such losses as he was known to 
have sustained, his lordship coolly 
sauntered in, lit a fresh cigar from 
the ashes of the one he had smoked 
out, paid a couple of hundred thou- 
sand pounds or more, and booked a 
few bets for the next great event,— 
it is not my task to narrate. The 
sole purpose in view is a picture of 
Tattersall’s, as it is, and as it will 
shortly cease to be. Already I have 
travelled somewhat aside from that 
purpose, and have brought ghosts 
upon the scene. But do they not, 
in truth, haunt it? Ah me! where 
is it that I go and find none, though 
my path leads otherwhere than 
Tattersall’s ? 
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TOWN TRAVELS. 
Crabels in Chames Street. 


HE curious traveller who ven- 
tures, like the wandering writer 
of these papers, to traverse the 
highways of commerce in the Bri- 
tish metropolis, is sure to gather 
information by the way which can- 
not fail to exercise a most depress- 
ing influence upon his spirits. 
There is no denying it (he is told 
in every direction), business is no 
longer what it used to be. Once 
upon a time—whenever that may 
have been—business was really wor- 
thy of its name: there was money 
to be made out of it; a man was 
! not compelled to work the flesh off 
his fingers merely to keep out of 
| the Gazette. But now a man might 
) just as well put up his shutters at 
once and turn Turk as remain in a 
Christian land where profits are ail 
swallowed up in expenses, and every 
commercial transaction represents a 
= loss. 

Such in spirit, if not in substance, 
are the complaints which the tra- 
veller hears when he journeys among 
City men and visits their busiest 
haunts. It is scarcely matter for 

surprise, therefore, that if he extends his explorations to the very borders 
of Billingsgate, similarly disheartening intelligence should await him even 
in that centre of a vast industry the New Coal Exchange. Indeed, the 
complaints he will hear there are likely to be more decided in tone than 
any he will hear elsewhere. What, in fact, could Mr. Bunning, the City 
architect, have been about when he erected that building only ten years ago 
or so? What could the Corporation have been about when it supplied 
the funds with which the edifice was paid for? A music hall was scarcely 
wanted in Lower Thames Street; Mr. Spurgeon was provided for; and an 
equestrian circus would not pay, even though the dames de la Halle opposite 
supported it to the extent of their means. What, then, could this elegant 
and commodious building have been erected for? Certainly not for any 
coal trade requiring such accommodation. For, speak with any of the 
three or four hundred gentlemen who congregate here, and what will you 
hear? Why, you will hear,in the forcible and yet figurative language 
which City gentlemen delight to use, that there is no coal trade ;—that it 
has gone to the dogs ;—is done up ;— smashed ;—rotten ;—on its last legs; 
—and not worth a rap. 

Here, for instance, we are at the Coal Exchange itself; and here is 
an intelligent, sharp-witted looking gentleman to whom we are personally 
known. Let us speak with him upon this subject. He owes no grudge 
to the world, and the world owes him none; he is not bilious, and, 
as times go, has as good a digestion as most men, though he believes in 
Cockle’s pills, and keeps a supply of that priceless family medicine among 
his shirt-collars. Yet how he bursts out, how he bristles, how he deto- 
nates, how he perks up at the mere mention of the trade to which he 
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belongs. Commodore Trunnion, in 
his famous interview with the ex- 
ciseman, could scarcely have been 
more rigorously vituperative. 

‘Coal trade, sir!’ he exclaims, 
and the stream of his eloquence is 
stopped by a dam—a dam of irre- 
levant ejaculations. ‘ Coal trade, 
sir!’ he says again in a minute or 
two. ‘ Don’t talk about it. It isn’t 
worth talking about. It won’t bring 
a man bread and cheese. Look at 
this place! Examine it! Cast your 
eye over it! Does it look like a 
place where a man can get bread 
and cheese ?’ 

There was an announcement in 
one corner of the room that Bass’s 
pale ale could be obtained on 
draught or in bottle, and that Mel- 
ton Mowbray pork pies might be 
had fresh. I thought it only fair 
to assume, therefore, that the more 
frugal fare he alluded to could be 
obtained also. I should have 
pointed this out to my friend, but 
he went on before I had time to 
deliver myself. 

‘Coal trade, sir!’ he exclaimed, 
for the third and last time. ‘The 
coal trade is all U P. Bellows- 
mending would pay better.’ 

Having no personal knowledge of 
the industry to which he alluded, 
and being unprovided with statis- 
tics referring to its operations, I 
was compelled to accept unmur- 
muringly the information my friend 
conveyed to me. And certainly, 
when I looked around the hall in 
which I stood, the mere external 
appearance of things was in favour 
of his assertion that the coal trade 
had no longer any existence. 

And here let me be frank with 
the reader. In visiting the Coal 
Exchange I did not expect to see 
coal in bulk being bought and sold. 
I did not expect to see half-hun- 
dred-weight sacks standing on the 
floor, or superior qualities sampled 
in brown paper bags. I did not ex- 

t to see placards with ‘ Try our 

all’s-ends at 1s. 10d.;’ or, ‘ Look 
here! Down again to 1s. 6d.,’ in- 
scribed upon them. I did not ex- 
pect to find wholesale merchants 
resembling retail dealers, or antici- 
pate that there would be many fea- 
tures of external similarity between 
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the coal-broker and the coal-whipper. 
But I did expect that, inasmuch as 
samples of wheat, barley, oats, and 
peas are displayed in Mark Lane, 
so samples of Buddle’s West Hart- 
ley, South Peareth, Tanfield Moor, 
and Walker Primrose, whatever they 
may be, would be displayed in 
Lower Thames Street. But no! In 
a Coal Exchange coal was the one 
substance nowhere seen. There 
wasn’t ever a knub! 

Outwardly, therefore, as I have 
said, there ‘was very little indication 
of business; and, for aught I could 
see to the contrary, the coal trade 
might really have been as extinct as 
the megalonyx. 

* Well,’ said I, ‘ when my modest 
consumption necessitates the intro- 
duction of fresh stores into the 
cellar I know very well how I buy 
coal, but I can’t, for the life of me, 
tell how you buy it.’ 

‘ Well, we buy it in this manner,’ 
he replied, evidently forgetting for 
the moment, in his earnestness, that 
the trade was in a shattered, not to 
say a despairing condition; ‘ we 
buy—but first of all you see that 
this is a circular building.’ 

The fact was so obvious that I 
take no credit to myself for having 
already observed it before he 
spoke. 

‘ Well, you see these desks fol- 
lowing the circumference of the 
building here on the ground-floor. 
They are the desks of the factors, 
and the factors are intermediary 
agents between the colliery owner 
and the coal merchant, receiving a 
commission for what they sell like 
brokers in the colonial trade.’ 

‘ Precisely. They sell: but how 
do you buy ?’ 

My friend made no reply, but 
took me to one of the desks and 
told me to look at it. I did. It 
was apparently of deal, painted 
black; an inkstand was sunk into 
it; pens were lying about; and 
upon a bed of blotting-paper a 
handbill or circular was re 
ing, partly written and partly 
printed. 

‘ Read that,’ said my friend, point- 
ing to the handbill or circular. 

I read it, and found that it ran 
something as follows :— 
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* BLAKE, Freiprna, and Co., per 
“ Star of the East.” 

* Ravensworth 
Sleekburn . 
Straker . 
Acorn Close 
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‘ There,’ said my friend, triumph- 
antly, when I had finished the pe- 
rusal of this intelligible and in- 
structive document, ‘ that’s how we 
buy coals!’ 

It might be that my intellect was 
somewhat cloudy, it might be that 
the explanation was deficient in 
clearness, but if my friend had told 
me that he bought coals by think- 
ing of the frosty Caucasus, or by 
wishing himself with Nancy, I[ 
should have been just as enlight- 
ened. 

However, I said in reply, with an 
expression of acute sagacity culmi- 
nating in a business-like wink, ‘ Oh! 
that’s how you buy coal, is it? Ah! 
I see; those figures——’ 

‘ Precisely ; those figures indicate 
the number of tons offered, and the 
name indicates the pit they come 
from.’ 

‘ But do you never have samples? 

*No. We are acquainted with all 
the coal brought to the market; and 
when a new coal is introduced we 
buy it on the representations made 
to us by the factors ; representations 
which of course determine its price.’ 

‘Then it is not until you have 
the coal in your own hands that 
you really know its quality. And 
what is the amount of business 
annually transacted here in this 
curious manner ?” 

‘Last year it amounted to 
about 34 millions of tons.’ 

* Well,’ said I, ‘ for a trade that is 
on its last legs that total doesn’t 
seem bad. Somebody must get a 
living out of this decayed and de- 
plorable industry.’ 

But my friend was not to be 
shaken by any such shallow reason- 
ing and impertinent banter as this. 
He smiled, it is true, but it was a 
resigned and melancholy smile; and 
then, pensive and subdued, he led 
me to the upper gallery, and showed 
me the museum of the institution. 

It was deeply interesting. Every 
variety of coal was displayed there ; 
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coal from Borneo; coal from Prus- 
sia; coal from New Zealand; coal 
from Sweden ; coal from Newcastle. 
There were specimens of the beau- 
tiful Albertite, black as jet, and with 
a rich, lustrous polish upon it that 
told of its bituminous character. 
Then there were examples of the 
delicate crystallized coal from Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, looking as though it 
had been prepared for exhibition as 
a curious illustration of manual 
skill. Then in other cases were 
specimens bearing the impress of 
fern leaves and flowers as distinctly 
as though stamped by a die. What 
a contrast when we emerged from 
this quiet little sanctuary of science 
into the large bustling hall devoted 
to trade! 

And the market, too, was at its 
busiest. Nominally, it is supposed 
to last only an hour, viz., from one 
o'clock to two. As a mere matter 
of fact, however, it lasts longer, and 
does not close until about three. 
Just now it is a quarter to two, and 
accordingly a bell rings loudly. No 


one knows why it rings; no one 


can guess why it rings: but custom 
oidains that it shall ring, and it 
does ring. That if it failed to ring 
business would come to a standstill 
is perhaps too much to assert: but 
that a terrible judgment would over- 
take the beadle if he neglected this 
time-honoured duty is, I think, 
more than probable. 

Really, for a place serving as the 
centre of a defunct, or, at all events, 
a moribund trade, the Coal Ex- 
change exhibits a vast amount of 
business animation. Some three or 
four hundred gentlemen are gathered 
together talking about prices and 
shipments and arrivals; the factors 
are all at their desks, quite prepared 
to open up negotiations or to con- 
clude bargains, and behind them 
patient mariners and skippers from 
the North are awaiting the result 
of sales and the instructions as to 
the delivery of cargo which will 
follow those sales. There are even 
visitors in the galleries looking down 
upon the busy crowd below; and 
their presence seems to give addi- 
tional importance to the scene. 

I suppose my face must have 
kindled as I became impressed with 
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the business aspect of the place, for 
my glance fell when my eyes met 
those of a kindly but melancholy- 
looking gentleman to whom I had 
been introduced shortly before, and 
who had been the most pathetic of 
all in his lamentations over the de- 
cline and fall of the London coal 
trade. He had divined my thoughts. 
Had I told him what was passing 
through my mind the information 
would have been utterly superflu- 
ous. 

‘ It looks like business, doesn’t it?” 
he asked. 

I assented enthusiastically. 

‘ Ah!’ he exclaimed, with a sigh, 
* you are like all the rest. Do you 
remember the colliers’ strike which 
took place some years ago ?” 

I did not; and said so. 

‘Well, during that strike the 
coal-whippers had nothing to do, so 
they sat on the barges all day long 
and played at cards. The factors 
and merchants here in like manner 
had nothing to do, and some of them 
actually went back to the sports of 
their boyhood and played at marbles 
upon the floor of this, or rather of 


the old Exchange, as an innocent if 
not exciting way of employing their 


time. Well, sir,’ he added, quite 
gravely, ‘if they were all to set to 
now and play at marbles again, or 
“ Egg-hat,” or “ Fly-the-garter,” or 
“ Buck, buck, how many horns do I 
hold up?” they would be almost as 
well occupied as they are at pre- 
sent.’ 

These words were spoken in such 
an obvious tone of earnestness that 
it was impossible not to believe in 
their sincerity—impossible not to be 
depressed by the melancholy pic- 
ture they brought before the mental 
eye. There was a kindly expres- 
sion, too, upon the speaker's face, 
which not only repelled mistrust 
but invited sympathy. I felt that I 
was defeated, disarmed; and my 
new acquaintance noting my sur- 
render, enticed me with a glance, 
took me by the arm, and led me out 
of the building. 

I had no idea where we were 
going, or why we were going; but 
I felt I was in sympathetic hands 
and that no harm could befal me. 
Comforted and soothed by this con- 
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viction, I silently walked by the 
side of my conductor. 

We left Lower Thames Street; 
we turned our backs upon Billings- 
gate; we ascended a gentle emi- 
nence; we halted on the threshold 
of a modest building. Speaking 
accurately, it was an office or 
counting-house. There was an in- 
scription on the lintel. My friend 
bade me read it. I did so and thus 
the inscription ran:— Mr. ——, 
Wine Merchant.’ An indescribable 
feeling of repose, of contentment, of 
ecstacy stole over me. A thousand 
fair visions rose before my eyes; a 
thousand echoes as of corks, softly 
drawn by fairy fingers, glided into 
my ear, like far-off strains of melody. 
I was in a sort of delicious trance. 

I scarcely remember what im- 
mediately followed. I have a sort 
of dreamy recollection that my 
friend produced a tea-cloth, that he 
produced some glasses, that he pro- 
duced a corkscrew, that he produced 
a bottie. An age seemed to elapse; 
then followed a sharp detonation, 
and at last came a soft gurgling 
sound as of captive rapture at 
escape from long imprisonment. 

* Qu’ils sont doux, 
Bouteille jolie, 
Qu’ils sont doux, 
Vos jolis glougloux ! 
Mais mon sort ferait bien des jaloux, 
Si vous étiez toujours remplie; 
Ah bouteille, ma mie, 
Pourquoi vous videz-vous ?” 


Instinctively I raised my glass to 
the light; my friend did the same. 
We looked at our wine—we looked 
at each other. We closed the right 
eye — we opened the lower lip; 
when our next breath was drawn 
the two glasses were empty. 

The memory of that delicious 
moment will never be effaced from 
my mind. I felt that I had made 
the acquaintance of a kindred 
spirit—of a man of enlarged and 
generous views, deep feelings, and 
profound convictions; of a prac- 
tical philanthropist ; in a word, who 
in an age of drinking-fountains, had 
yet the courage to believe in Portu- 
guese brands. There could be no 
doubt about it; he who had such 
port in his cellar could be no ordi- 
nary man. 
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And my friend was no ordinary 
man. Yet his history was simple. 
Years before, he too had been in 
the coal trade; but by an instinc- 
tive discernment, belonging only to 
great minds, he saw that that trade 
was doomed. He gave up Walls- 
ends, therefore, and took to wines. 
Early associations could not, how- 
ever, be rudely severed, and he con- 
tinued to linger near the scene of 
his former avocations. His heart 
had yet a yearning for coal; 
claret had not wholly usurped the 
place in his affections formerly 
given to coke. He still, therefore, 
attended the market of which he is 
no longer a member, and when he 
sees its regular frequenters losing 
heart, or in danger of fainting by 
the way, he leads them to his little 
office, condoles with them, bids 
them be of good cheer, and puts the 
corkscrew to its noblest uses. There 
should be a monument to such a 
man if it were formed only of empty 
bottles. 

But it is waxing late. We must 
tear ourselves away from our gene- 
rous host, and take just another 
glance at the Coal Exchange. 

It is all but deserted now. The 
skippers have sheered off (to speak 
nautically), the factors have closed 
their accounts, the merchants have, 
for the most part, retreated to their 
counting-houses, even the beadle 
has quitted a scene where his pre- 
sence would seem like a satire or a 
sham. There is only one indi- 
vidual, in fact, left here—a pensive, 
melancholy man—and him I accost 
for lack of other companionship. 

To my surprise, I find that, 
although outwardly sombre, he is 
inwardly sunny, and that, although 
connected with coals, he looks by no 
means despondently upon their 
future. I at once begin to regard this 
hopeful person with admiration, and 
the painful thought flashes across 
me, that perhaps I have formed a 
too hasty judgment upon the coal 
trade from the gloomy reports I 
have previously heard. So I intro- 
duce myself to this gentleman, and 
as he is proceeding westward, and 
my course is N.W., we split a point 
of the compass and sally forth 
together. 
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In the course of conversation, I 
find he is the representative of what 
may be called a new development 
of the coal trade. He is the agent 
of an extensive colliery near Chester- 
field, and although he attends the 
Coal Exchange, it is more for the 
purpose of watching the market 
than of buying and selling. He is 
wholly unconnected with the trade 
in sea-borne coal, and deals only 
in that brought to London by rail- 
way, and which is comprehensively 
known as Inland. And nowI begin 
to feel interested, for in common, I 
suppose, with the mass of mankind, 
I have always pinned my faith to 
sea-borne coal, and felt that con- 
tempt for Inlands which a connois- 
seur in Law de vie de Cognac may be 
supposed to entertain for British 
brandy. SoI say ina friendly, but 
depreciatory tone, ‘ Ah! Inland coal 
is all very well, but of course there’s 
nothing like Wall’s-ends.’ 

‘Do you know what Wall’s-ends 
are?’ he asked drily. 

‘No, said I; ‘but I know that 
they are a particularly good sort of 
£oal,’ 

‘ Well, there are almost seventy 
varieties of that particularly good 
sort of coal, or rather, seventy dif- 
ferent collieries have adopted the 
name; and yet, strictly speaking, 
there is no such coal as Wall’s-ends.’ 

I staggered and grew dizzy. The 
very basis of my belief in coal had 
suddenly been overturned. A con- 
viction cherished from my tenderest 
years had been rudely torn asunder. 
Had I heard that the British con- 
stitution was being sold for waste 
paper, or that the rose had ceased 
to blow, I could not have been more 
surprised. 

‘ What I mean is, said my friend, 
‘that the mine which first yielded 
the coal called Wall’s-end, and which 
took its name from being near the 
end of the old Roman wall, has long 
ceased to be worked, and that other 
mines have merely adopted the 
name on account of its popularity. 
If we called our Inland coal Wall’s- 


end, it would be just as much so as 
anybody else’s.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘is there then no 
difference between Inland and the 
coal called Wall’s-end ?’ 
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‘I do not quite say that. I 
simply say that the mere name in- 
dicates nothing.’ 

‘ Well!’ I exclaimed, slightly re- 
covering from my astonishment, ‘ I 
ony thought sea-borne coals the 

Wy 


‘So do most people; but there 
again you are heeding a mere 
name. Sea-borne, of course, can 
only mean carried by sea. But are 
you aware that plenty of coal is 
brought full twenty miles by land 
before it reaches the sea? It is 
mere contiguity which determines 
mode of conveyance. We might, 
if we pleased, ship our coals at 
Grimsby and bring them to Lon- 
don in collier-brigs. They would 
then, of course, be sea-borne. In- 
stead of that we bring them by rail 
and they are inland at once.’ 

‘ The fact is,’ continued my new 
friend, ‘the dislike to inland coal 
arises from mere prejudice, or, to 
speak more correctly, from mere 
ignorance, which is only now giving 
way. Somewhere about twenty 
years ago we brought inland coal to 
London for the first time. Nobody 
would buy it. For years our trade 
was utterly insignificant. Well, 
after a while, the Great Northern 
Railway began to sell inland coal. 
The result, at first, was much the 
same. At last there came a hard 
winter, and sea-borne coal rose to 
forty shillingsaton. This was our 
opportunity. The Great Northern 
Railway Company at once adver- 
tised that it would sell its coal 
throughout the entire winter at 
twenty shillings a ton. People then 
began to believe in inland coal, and 
the trade was fairly started. In my 
opinion, it is only yet in its infancy, 
but you may judge of its develop- 
ment when I tell you that the 
colliery I represent, alone sent about 
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300,000 tons to London in 1862; 
and that the total sent by others in 
the same year amounted to more 
than a million tons. Why, we our- 
selves pay from 6,000/. to 7,000l. 
per month for railway carriage, and 
I have no doubt we shall. pay twice 
as much some day. For you see 
our prices remain much the same 
all the year round, land-carriage 
being unaffected by wind and wea- 
ther. Whereas during the pre- 
valence of certain gales the colliers 
are unable to put to sea, and the 
market being ill-supplied, prices go 
up.’ 

* Then,’ said I, ‘ the general com- 
plaint at the Coal Exchange is not 
altogether without cause. Trade is 
at all events in a transition state 
here.’ 

My friend nodded assentingly, and 
said, ‘ Yes, with a tendency to con- 
centrate itself in the hands of a few 
great firms.’ 

* But now tell me,’ said I, ‘is not 
the quality of sea-borne coal better 
as a matter of fact, and not of fancy, 
than that brought by railway ? 

‘It is very often better,’ was the 
candid reply, ‘especially when a 
high price is charged for it. It can- 
not be denied, too, that some of the 
inland coal is full of seam, useless 
for the purposes of combustion, and 
which deposits itself in dirty ash. 
Nevertheless, inland coal can be 
obtained in London and its out- 
skirts, which 7 think quite as good 
as Wall’s-end, and which / always 
burn.’ 

There was no need to show me a 
price list; I understood the hint 
without it. 

‘Then, your coal has no ash, I 
suppose,’ was my reply, in a tone of 
indifference. 

‘ Try it, he said with a smile. 

And I have tried it. 

E. C. 


Sons, 
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HERE is a picture in the Ex- 
hibition of the Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours— The 
Maids of Honour of the Princess 
of Wales,’ by Mr. Augustus Bouvier, 
which so pleasantly recals the out- 
of-door court life of a hundred and 
forty years ago—the life celebrated 
in sparkling verse and brightest 
prose by Addison and Pope, and 
Swift and Gay—that we have asked 
the painter to allow us to engrave it 
for the current number of ‘ London 
Society.’ 

A passage in Leigh Hunt's ge- 
nial little volume, ‘The Old Court 
Suburb,’ serves the painter as his 
motto—and perhaps suggested the 
first idea of his picture. But the 
ultimate inspiration comes from the 
‘Kensington Gardens’ of Tickell. 
It is after a lively analysis of these 
too-tedious rhymes that Hunt pro- 
ceeds to tell who are ‘the Virgin 
Band,’ Caroline’s Maids of Honour, 
who ‘ breathe in sunshine’ along the 
Kensington walks— 

* Where rich brocades and glossy damasks glow, 

And chintz, the rival of the showery bow.’ 


* There is Miss Hobart, the sweet- 
tempered and sincere; Miss Howe, 
the giddiest of the giddy; Margaret 
Bellenden, who vied in height with 
her royal mistress; the beautiful 
Mary Bellenden her sister; Mary 
Lepell, the lovely; and Anne Pitt, 
sister of the future Lord Chatham.’ 
In quoting the passage, Mr. Bouvier 
has omitted Leigh Hunt’s brief com- 
ment on the fortune of each passing 
fair; and, as we shall presently 
make some fuller comments of our 
own, we follow his example. 

These, then, are the Maids of 
Honour, famous in song, whom the 
painter has thus prettily grouped 
together. Their royal mistress is 
not among them. Yet had the 
painter been faithful to the verse, 
she would have been centre of the 
throng, cynosure of every eye. For, 
as the Kensington songster warbles 
melodiously— . 


* Here England's Daughter, darling of the land, 
Sometimes surrounded with her Virgin Band, 
Gleams through the shades. She towering o’er 

the rest, 
Stands fairest of the fairer kind confest.’ 


But it may be that,—recollecting 
that she, darling of the land as she 
may have been, was not quite so 
young as her fair attendants, that 
small-pox had not left her cheeks 
quite unscathed, and that, as ‘ cette 
diablesse Madame la Princesse,’ as 
her royal father-in-law used affec- 
tionately to designate her, was of a 
somewhat coarse and pungent tem- 
perament, there might be some in- 
dication of it in her countenance,— 
the painter feared that when she 
was seen towering o’er the rest in 
his picture, she might not prove so 
fascinating in 1864 as when she 
‘ charmed the land’ in 1720. 

The scene is the Broad Walk in 


-Kensington Gardens, the Palace 


serving as the background of the 
picture and identifying the locality. 
Whether in the reign of the First 
George the house and gardens 
looked quite so much like what 
they do in the reign of Victoria is 
for Mr. Bouvier to say. It is cer- 
tain that they only attained their 
present dimensions by degrees. 
Kensington in 1690 first became a 
royal palace. William III. pre- 
ferred Hampton Court for a resi- 
dence before any of the royal dwell- 

ings. But in the days when roads 
were miry and railways were not 
dreamed of Hampton Court was 
found too far off from the Houses 
of Parliament and the public offices 
for the transaction of business, and 
William could not live in Lon- 
don. Kensington was accordingly 
fixed on as a convenient interme- 
diate distance. At first Holland 
House seemed likely to be the sove- 
reign’s choice. He not only visited 
and examined it, but even resided 
for some time in it. Ultimately, 
however, the preference was given 
to Kensington House, the seat of 
Finch, Earl of Nottingham, which 
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was purchased for eighteen thou- 
sand guineas. To the building 
William added the King’s Gallery, 
in the south front: the east front 
was built by George IL In Wil- 
liam’s time the gardens were only 
twenty-six acres in extent; but the 
king spent a great deal of money in 
laying them out in the Dutch taste. 
Anne added thirty acres, and had 
them re-cast by Mr. Wise in a man- 
ner that drew plaudits from Addison. 
Caroline was, however, the great 
improver of Kensington Gardens, to 
which she added three hundred 
acres, filched for the purpose out 
of Hyde Park. Her gardening feats 
here, at Kew, and at Richmond, were 
declared to be the wonder of the age. 
But her improvements at Kensing- 
ton were all made after her husband 
became king. At the date of our 
picture’ Kensington Gardens were 
pretty much as in the days of Anne. 

There was no queen in England 
in the reign of the first George. 
She who should have been our 
queen was immured far away in the 
dismal prison at Aldhen, and her 
name was never permitted to be 
uttered. The Princess of Wales 

resided over such court as was 
ept, and had her circle of state 
attendants and maids of honour. 
On the whole, it was not a very 
lively court, and the position of the 
favoured ladies would not seem to 
have been particularly enviable. 
Pope, who was in the confidence of 
the most charming of them, thus 
writes, a little before the period of 
the picture:—‘ I met the prince, 
with all his ladies, on horseback, 
coming home from hunting. Mrs. 
Bfellenden} and Mrs. L{epell] took 
me into protection, and gave me a 
dinner, with something I liked bet- 
ter—an opportunity of conversation 
with Mrs. ey We all agreed 
that the life of a Maid of Honour 
was of all things the most miserable, 
and wished that every woman who 
envied it had a specimen of it. To 
eat Westphalia ham in a morning; 
ride over hedges and ditches on 
borrowed hacks; come home in the 
heat of the day with a fever, and 
(what is worse a hundred times) 
with a red mark in the forehead 
from an uneasy hat: all this may 
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qualify them to make excellent 
wives for fox-hunters. As soon as 
they can wipe off the sweat of the 
day, they must simper an hour and 
catch cold in the princess’s apart- 
ment; from thence (as Shakspeare 
has it) “to dinner, with what appe- 
tite they may;” and after that, till 
midnight, walk, work, or think, 
which they please. I can easily be- 
lieve no lone house in Wales, with 
a mountain and a rookery, is more 
contemplative than this court; and, 
as a proof of it, I need only tell you 
Mrs. L{epell] walked all alone with 
me three or four hours by moon- 
light, and we met no creature of 
any quality but the king, who gave 
audience to the vice-chamberlain, 
all alone, under the garden wall.’ 

This was at Hampton Court: but 
the life at Kensington would be 
nearly the same, except, perhaps, as 
to the hunting. Lord Hervey—and 
no man knew it better—corrobo- 
rates all that is said of the tedium 
of a court life under the first two 
Georges. And Lord Lyttelton, some 
years later, wrote a still more dis- 
paraging account of ‘those poor 
persecuted damsels the Maids of 
Honour, the common hackneys of 
drawing-room parade,’ as he ungal- 
lantly designates them. 

But the Maids themselves, judg- 
ing from the stories told of them, and 
their letters, of which there are several 
in the ‘Suffolk Correspondence,’ were 
anything but discontented with their 

sition. They were, in truth, a 

ight-hearted, sprightly bevy. Hold- 
ing a prominent place about the 
person of the first lady of the land; 
chosen from the best families, as 
they well knew, on account of their 
personal charms, and favoured with 
the most favourable opportunities 
of displaying them—what ladies of 
sixteen to twenty would murmur at 
such a lot?—however they might 
humour the whimsies of a sple- 
netic poet over a social chicken, or 
in a lone walk of three hours by 
moonlight—both circumstances, by- 
the-way, that say something for the 
licence allowed them: think of the 
loveliest of the Maids of Honour of 
Queen Victoria indulging in such 
free doings! Perhaps it was this 
freedom out of fourt hours, and the 
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gaiety of the out-of-door life, which 
compensated the tedium of the 
unchanging mill-horse circle, as 
Lord Hervey describes it, of the in- 
door life at court. 

Any way, it is this out-of-door 
life the picture deals with. For 
sufficient reasons, no doubt, the 
painter has represented the Maids 
of Honour alone. No wondering 
crowd, no admiring beaux, nor 
prince, nor peer, nor bard, nor wit. 
Only there away in the distance is 
a minor group of two court dames 
exchanging stately courtesies with 
a couple of court gentlemen, the 
farther of whom, by his clumsy 
form and stiff and solemn bow, 
would seem to be no less a person- 
age than the king himself. 

The central figure of the princi- 

group, clad in a white flowered 
rocade, with folded fan in one 
hand and a pet poodle under her 
left arm, it is needless to say, is 
the matchless Lepell, the loveliest, 
brightest, wittiest, and wisest of the 
virgin band. She is a blonde, and 
on her fair hair a little cap is set 
coquettishly. A charming smile 


well becomes lips ruddier than the 
cherry—and note, ladies, how pret- 
tily the pink bow and trimmings 
‘ carry off’ the bright bloom of lips 


and cheeks. Hoops as she wears 
them almost appear graceful; and 
the tiny black patch placed so tell- 
ingly on the right side of the chin 
seems in her fairly entitled to be 
called a beauty-spot. 

Mary Lepell, ‘ Youth’s youngest 
daughter, sweet Lepell.’ as Gay calls 
her in his ‘ Pope’s Welcome from 
Greece,’ was the daughter of Bri- 
gadier-General Lepell, and was born 
in 1700. Her beauty, vivacity (she 
had a little French blood in her 
veins), and wit were the theme of 
unmixed admiration. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu is as warm in 
her praises as Pope or Gay. Vol- 
taire when here acknowledged her 
supremacy in some very pretty 
verses he addressed to her in Eng- 
lish. She married, in 1720, Lord 
Hervey—Pope’s Lord Fanny, the 
author of those amazing ‘ Memoirs’ 
which throw as piercing and ter- 
rible a light on the court and pri- 
vate life ~f our George II. as the 
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‘ Memoirs’ of St. Simon do on the 
court and private life of Louis XIV. 
The marriage of ‘ Hervey the hand- 
some’ to ‘the beautiful Molly Le- 
pell’ was commemorated in a bal- 
lad concocted by Chesterfield, Pulte- 
ney, and Swift, but unquotable 
from its indecency. Lady Hervey 
lived till 1768, having been compli- 
mented in her old age by Churchill 
at the expense of ‘currish Pope,’ 
and on her death mourned in un- 
affected terms by Horace Walpole. 
To the last, he says, ‘ her house was 
one of the most agreeable in Lon- 
don; whilst her own friendliness, 
good breeding, and amiable temper 
had attached all that knew her.’ 
What other English beauty ever 
had so brilliant and so long a career, 
and so lasting a fame? 

Over the rest of the group we 
may glance more rapidly. The lady 
on the extreme left, of whom we 
see only the back and neck and 
side-face, is ‘ Miss Hobart, the sweet- 
tempered and sincere (now become 
Mrs. Howard, afterwards Lady Suf- 
folk). Thus writes Leigh Hunt; 
and Mr. Bouvier necessarily fol- 
lows him. But the lady, ‘ now 
Mrs. Howard,’ could not have been 
at this time one of the Maids of 
Honour; though, as we see by 
Pope’s letters, and her own ‘ Cor- 
respondence,’ she was the constant 
associate of the wittiest among 
them. She had married, been made 
a lady of the bedchamber and con- 
fidante of the princess, and had 
become, or was in a fair way of 
becoming, mistress of the prince. 
Whether as Mrs. Howard or the 
Countess of Suffolk she was courted, 
loved, and praised by every one in 
her lifetime; and in our own day 
she has found a gallant admirer in 
Thackeray, and her reputation a 
sturdy champion in Wilson Croker. 
The painter has made her a dark 
beauty with frizzed black hair, and 
clothed her in dark-blue flowered 
chintz. Her somewhat grave ex- 
pression of countenance contrasts 
strongly with the merry, dimpled 
face and laughing eyes which shine 
out from beneath the little grey hood 
seen immediately to the right of her. 

This is ‘ Miss Sophia Howe, the 
giddiest of the giddy,’ and the most 
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unfortunate. Her history is told in 
three lines. The daughter of Ge- 
neral Emanuel Howe, by Ruperta, 
natural daughter of Prince Rupert, 
she early received the appointment 
of Maid of Honour to the Princess 
Caroline; in the dangerous atmo- 
sphere of the court gave unre- 
strained play to her natural levity; 
fell a victim to the libertine Antony 
Lowther, brother of Viscount Lons- 
dale; and died in 1726 of a broken 
heart. She is the lady to whom 
Pope addressed the lines, ‘ What is 
Prudery ?? Some characteristic let- 
ters written in the heyday of her 
happiness to Mrs. Howard are in 
the ‘ Suffolk Correspondence. In 
one she writes, ‘I am just come 
from Farnham Church, where I 
burst out laughing the moment I 
went in.’ The Duchess of St. Al- 
bans told her she should not do so 
—that such behaviour in a church 
was one of the worst things she 
could do. ‘I beg your Grace’s par- 


don, was her saucy answer; ‘I can 
do a great many worse things:’ as 
she did, and bitterly paid for. 

The lady stooping to play with 


her spaniel—one of the true King 
Charles’s breed—on the right of the 
fair Lepell is ‘ Anne Pitt, sister of 
the future Lord Chatham,’ and ‘as 
like him, says Horace Walpole, ‘ as 
two drops of fire.’ She is dressed— 
how ladies are dressed is always the 
first thing to be told of them, is it 
not, Madam?—she is dressed in a 
peach-blossom shot silk, has dark 
frizzed hair, and a somewhat sombre 
face. But why has the painter 
given her face so grave a cast? Is 
it because her brother was so 
solemn? Anne Pitt, as Croker 
notes, ‘ was remarkable in society 
even to old age for her sprightliness 
of conversation, and her bon-mots 
were celebrated.’ But possibly Mr. 
Bouvier has authority for what he 
has done. 

The two maidens behind Anne 
Pitt are Gay’s ‘two lovely sisters 
hand in hand’— 
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* Madge Bellenden, the tallest of the land, 
And smiling Mary, soft and fair as down.” 


They are the daughters of John, 
second Lord Bellenden. In the 
icture, Madge, the left of the two, 
ut sufficiently distinguished by her 
height, is a blonde, with flaxen hair 
agg set off with blue ribbons; 
er dress a yellow brocade. She 
has a lovely, lively Scottish face, on 
which she has set a couple of little 
patches, one on the right of her 
mouth, a lesser one on her chin. 
Her sister on the left is like her 
—with a difference: has features 
pretty, no doubt, but somewhat 
insipid, and reddish hair. The 
painter should have transposed the 
heads. Margaret Bellenden was 
noted mainly for her tallness; Mary 
was, as Walpole says, ‘ above all for 
universal admiration. Her face and 
person were charming—lively she 
was almost to étourderie, and so 
agreeable that she was never men- 
tioned by her contemporaries but as 
the most perfect creature they had 
ever known. Her beauty subjected 
her to some insults, but she knew 
how to repel them. When the 
Prince of Wales, in his coarse way, 
made unseemly advances, she, as 
she herself mentions, crossed her 
arms, and compelled him to draw 
back. On another occasion, when 
he had the impudence to count out 
his guineas, the indignant lady 
struck his purse out of his hand, 
and walked out of the room, leaving 
the brutal sensualist staring in stu- 
id amazement. To rid herself of 
is importunities, she married (like 
her friend Mary Lepell, secretly and 
about the same time) Colonel John 
Campbell, thereby giving deadly 
offence to the prince. Colonel 
Campbell became Duke of Argyle 
in 1761; but Mary Bellenden was 
dead long before (1736). Her son, 
however, became duke in due time; 
and it is believed that she bequeathed 
a share of her beauty as a family 
heir-loom. 
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SIGNORA STORACE. 


IN THE CHARACTER OF EUPHROSYNE (MILTON'S MASQUE OF “ CoMUS.”) 
From: the Painting by De Wilde. Bee “ London Opera Directors.” 
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THE LONDON OPERA DIRECTORS : 


A SERTES OF CURIOUS ANECDOTIC MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCIPAL MEN CONNECTED 
WITH THE DIRECTION OF THE OPERA ; 
THE INCIDENTS WHICH DISTINGUISHED THEIR MANAGEMENT ; 
WITH REMINISCENCES OF CELEBRATED COMPOSERS AND THE LEADING SINGERS 
WHO HAVE APPEARED BEFORE THE BRITISH PUBLIC. 


Bn the Author of ‘Queens of Song.’ 


MAPAME MARA AS ‘ ARMTDA,” 


(From the Painting by P. Jean.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
PART IL. 


*ACCHIEROTTI — THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
THEATRE IN A STATE OF ENTANGLE- 
MENT — OPERA COMPOSERS — TAYLOR 
PROPRIETOR AND CRAWFORD MANAGER 
—THE ELDER AND YOUNGER VESTRIS 
—LE GRAND PETROT—GALLINI AND 
HARRIS TAKE POSSESSION OF THE KING'S 
THEATRE—QUARRELS BETWEEN RAUZ- 
ZINI AND SACCHINI: THE LATTER QUITS 
ENGLAND — GALLENI: HIS STRANGE 
CHARACTER—MADAME MARA—SIGNORA 
STORACE—MARCHESI—MLLE, GUIMARD, 
VOL. VI.—NO, XXXII. 


THE DANCER—THE OPERA-HOUSE BURNT 
—OPERAS AT THE PANTHEON—MADAME 
BANTI—FOUNDATION OF A NEW OPERA- 
HOUSE.—{1773—1790.] 


\ ESSRS. Harris and Sheridan en- 
i gaged as their chief singer 
Gasparo Pacchierotti. He was pre- 
ceded by such a brilliant reputation 
that the public awaited his arrival 
with eager anticipation. He was 
one of the finest singers then known, 
and had the most extraordinary 
power of penetrating the hearts of 
his audience, despite his unprepos- 
I 
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sessing plain face and tall, awkward 
figure. The natural tone of his 
voice was deliciously clear, and sin- 
gularly pathetic. He not only exe- 
cuted the most soft and touching 
music, but the most difficult pas- 
sages. Toa prolific fancy he jomed 
a pure taste and correct judgment. 
In his art he was a perfect enthu- 
siast. 

At the end of the season, 1778-9, 
an alarming balance appeared 
against the property. Mr. Harris, 
wishing to dispose of his share, 
assigned it to Mr. Sheridan, at the 
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personal request of that gentleman, 
in preference to Mr. Gallini, who 
was also desirous of becoming a 
purchaser, and who offered to pay 
down a sum exceeding the original 
price. Sheridan shortly afterwards 
relinquished the entire establisk- 
ment to Mr. Taylor, for a large sum. 
In November, M. le Texier was 
displaced from his position as ma- 
nager, and Crawford appointed, with 
the assistance of a gentleman who 
had had thirty years’ experience. 

At this time the leading composers 
for the opera were Traetta, a young 
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Neapolitan, who had arrived in 
1776; Bertoni, who had come with 
Pacchierotti ; and Vento, who had 
been invited by Giardini. Vento 
was greatly admired, and earned 
large sums. He was so parsimo- 
nious that there was every reason to 
suppose he would leave a respect- 
able fortune to his wife and her 
mother; but when he died, ‘by 
some strange disposition of his pro- 
perty and effects,’ nothing could be 
found, and his widow and her mother 
were left totally destitute, being re- 
duced to maintaining themselves by 
the lowest menial labour, and some 
charitable subscriptions. 

In 1780, Pacchierotti came again 


to London. Until 1782, Taylor was 
proprietor, and Crawford manager. 
In 1781, the elder and the younger 
Vestris arrived. Since the time 
of Mdlle. Heinel, no dancer had 
achieved such success as these two 
famous men. When Pacchierotti 
sang, nobody considered that the 
business of the stage interfered with 
conversation, ‘or even to animated 
narrative and debate;’ but while 
the elder Vestris was on the stage, 
if, during a pas seul, ‘ any of his ad- 
mirers forgot themselves so much as 
to applaud him with their hands, 
there was an instant check put to 
their rapture by a choral hush! 
For those lovers of music who 
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talked the loudest when Pacchierotti 
was singing a pathetic air, or making 
an exquisite close, were now thrown 
into agonies of displeasure, lest the 
graceful movements du dieu de lu 
danse, or the attention of his yo- 
taries, should be disturbed by au- 
dible approbation.’ Thus speaks 
Dr. Burney, wrathfully. Young 
Vestris was regarded with scarcely 
inferior admiration. He owed his 
celebrity to springing very high, 
coming down on one toe, and turn- 
ing round thereon very slowly, 
while the other was stretched out 
horizontally. He was about twenty 
years of age, and always wore light 
blue, which became a fashion, under 
the name of Vestris blue. He was 
the pupil of his father, and one day 
a nobleman remarked to the great 
master that ‘his son was a better 
dancer than he.’ ‘ Very true, my 
lord,’ replied the dancer ; ‘ but my 
son had a better master than I had.’ 
The elder Vestris was then past the 
zenith of his glory, but nothing 
could be more graceful than his 
attitudes. The peculiarity of his 
style was that when he entered the 
stage, he turned a pirouette, then 
descended on one leg, remaining 
firmly for some time in the same 
position. The anecdotes related of 
his insolence are truly ludicrous. 
Another dancer who was much ad- 
mired at this time was le grand 
Petrot, whose arrogance was pro- 
verbial at all the courts of Europe. 
At Vienna he chose to appear only 
in the last act of a ballet, and when 
the Emperor desired that he should 
dance at the end of the first act, he 
answered, disdainfully, that ‘ men of 
talent never make themselves too 
cheap.’ The stories told of his au- 
dacity are scarcely to be credited. 
One of the least of his impertinences 
was committed while he was here as 
ballet-master. He happened to have 
some dispute with Fierville, and 
threatened to kick him if he did not 
obey Ais orders ; then, turning round, 
he said, ‘ If there is any stupid lord, 
or gentleman, who pretends to judge 
of the merits of a dancer, without 
knowing how to pull off their hats, 
shall dare to take your part, Petrot 
will prove that he can use his sword 
as well as his legs.’ This eccentric 
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personage having been reduced, by 
acts of imprudence, to the utmost 
necessity, was entrusted by Le Pic 
with his pupils, during the absence 
of that distinguished master in Rus- 
sia: this brought him in 80o/. a year. 
Being again raised from utter po- 
verty to a sudden state of compara- 
tive affluence, Petrot launched into 
his former manner of living, the 
result of which was that in three 
years he had to fly the kingdom. 
In 1805 he was dwelling at Calais, 
‘without even a coat to cover him 
—a sad reverse to a man who had 
once possessed a superb equipage, 
with three servants behind, in the 
richest liveries, and a running foot- 
man preceding him.’ 

Viganoni and Signora Allegranti, 
two very eminent singers, were en- 
gaged in 1781. Ansani and his wife 
were also engaged. He was a fine 
singer, and she had once been a 
charming performer. They did not 
carry love of harmony into the do- 
mestic circle, for they were per- 
petually quarrelling; and when 
they had been in Italy, if one sang, 
the other would send persons into 
the theatre to hiss. 

The shape of the theatre was al- 
tered in 1782, by Novosielski. In 
May, 1783, the establishment closed, 
hampered with debts. The creditors 
of Mr. Taylor met, and the whole 
property was put up for sale, under 
the authority of the sheriffs. The 
performers being unpaid, some con- 
certs and special performances at 
the Pantheon were given for their 
benefit. In June, Galliniand Harris 
took possession, under the sheriff, 
for 28,o0oo/. In September, Craw- 
ford was appointed manager and 
treasurer, under trustees. In De- 
cember, Gallini advertised that he 
was sole proprietor and director; 
but the day following that on which 
this advertisement appeared, another 
was issued, announcing that he was 
simply mortgagee for 4,170. In 
February, 1784, the trustees adver- 
tised that Crawford was appointed 
manager by ;the Court of King’s 
Bench. There was no opera after 
Easter except a few benefits. This 
year Sacchini quitted England, his 
departure being hastened by a dif- 
ference with Signor Rauzzini, who 

I 2 
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from a fast friend had become an 
implacable foe, declaring himself the 
composer of the principal songs in 
all the later operas to which Sacchini 
had appended his name, and threat- 
ening to make affidavit of it before 
amagistrate. Pacchierotti and Giar- 
dini also left England this year. 
Pacchierotti was succeeded by Cres- 
centini, a very bad singer, who was in 
turn displaced by Tenducci. In 
the autumn of 1785 a receiver was 
appointed by the Court of Chancery, 
and immediately after, the demand 
which Gallini made upon the theatre 
was settled by the same Court, and 
paid off by trustees. In December the 
house opened for the season, Gallini 
being sole proprietor and director ; 
but the following August there was 
an advertisement from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, that the opera 
having been improperly conducted, 
his lordship refuses to put it into 
other hands, and intends to have it 
under his own control. Operas 
were given at the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, the profits being appropriated to 
discharge the debts of the Opera 
House ; and when the disputes were 
finally arranged, Gallini was ‘in- 
vested with the power of ruining 
himself’ The Lord Chamberlain 
declined to grant a licence until he 
was satisfied that everybody en- 
gaged at the theatre would be paid, 
consequently it was with the utmost 
difficulty that arrangements could 
be made for opening the theatre ; but 
at last everything was settled, and 
in 1786, the opera was recommenced. 
Cramer then led the band. 

Gallini, formerly dancing-master 
at the opera, had amassed an enor- 
mous fortune (fully a hundred thou- 
sand pounds). He was a miser, and 
his covetousness was known to 
every one who had ever heard his 
name. One day he surprised all his 
acquaintance by inviting Petrot, the 
famous dancer, to dinner. The elder 
Angelo, who had for a number of 
years entertained Gallini at his 
table, but had never received even a 
glass of water in return, was asked, 
with his son and one or two others. 
Petrot had never seen Gallini’s 
rooms, and after dinner, about nine 
o'clock, Gallini took his friends 
through the apartments, leading the 
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way with a wretched rushlight, ‘so 
that we were almost in the dark,’ 
says Henry Angelo. While Gallini 
was describing the ball-room, and 
telling how many it held, the great 
expense it had put him to, &c.,a 
servant came to say that some one 
wanted to see him. Gallini left the 
party, giving to them his bit of 
candle, when Henry Angelo mis- 
chievously proposed that they should 
ignite the tapers in the chandelier, 
handing a slip of folded paper to 
each person. The room was in a 
blaze of light almost on the instant, 
the cotton having been moistened 
with spirits of wine. On his return, 
the host was frantic; crying, ‘ Cosi 
far? diabolo!’ he rushed about like 
a madman, pufiing out the lights. 
The whole party burst into a violent 
fit of laughter, and left him to 
mourn at his leisure. ‘I have been 
told,’ says Angelo, ‘that when he 
attended his scholars, he used to 
promise his coachman a pint of beer 
if he got through the turnpikes 
without paying, but he always took 
care to have the first draught, and 
seldom left more than the froth at 
the bottom. Often when returning 
home at night, exhausted and fa- 
tigued, after a whole day's teaching 
in the country, he would take no- 
thing but bread and cheese for his 
dinner, which he used to eat in his 
carriage. One night, finding nothing 
in the pantry, rather than be at the 
expense of sending for something 
for his supper, he had recourse to 
the cat's meat which he found in a 
corner, and with dripping, ley, 
and onions, fried together, which he 
cooked himself, he feasted on this 
grand plat. At this very time, too, 
he was reckoned to be worth a hun- 
dred thousand pounds.’ He married 
Lady Elizabeth, the sister of. Lord 
Abingdon. Lord Abingdon was 
a very distinguished musical ama- 
teur. Gallini’s management of the 
King’s Theatre caused great deri- 
sion from his parsimony. Mrs. 
Yates was the only one who had 
ever conducted the establishment on 
so rigidly economic a principle. 
Madame Mara had arrived in 
England in the spring of 1784. At 
first she had sung only at concerts, 


_ but having appeared on the stage 
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by accident—or rather to perform 
an act of courtesy—she was per- 
suaded to accept an engagement at 
the King’s Theatre. One of the 
great difficulties experienced by 
Gallini was in forming a company, 
no singers having come from Ttaly, 
There was no leading male per- 
former, so the second singer, Babbini, 
was promoted to the first parts. 
Madame Mara selected a number of 
airs from the works of different com- 
posers, for the pasticcio of ‘ Didone 
Abandonata,’ which had an extraor- 
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comic singers, Morelli and Signora 
Storace, from Vienna. The signora 
was an Englishwoman by birth, and 
in right of her mother, but her 
father was a Neapolitan, who had 
played for many years in the orches- 
tra of the Opera-house when the band 
was conducted by Giardini. She had 
studied at Naples, and gained a good 
reputation in Vienna, where she had 
the honour of performing in some of 
Mozart’s operas on their production. 
When she ap at the King’s 
Theatre with Morelli, her success 
was so marked that she decided on 
settling in England. She was an 
excellent singer in comic opera, and 
a lively, intelligent actress, though 
her figure and face were really ugly. 
But she was unable to perform in 
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dinary success. During the run of 
this piece Rubinelli arrived in Lon- 
don, after a most disastrous journey. 
He was one of the finest singers of 
the time; he had a grand dramatic 
style, and was a tall, handsome, ma- 
jestic man, with a mild benign as- 
pect. He;was greatly admired. 
Cherubini was the nominal com- 
poser, but there were no singers 
worthy of performing his operas. 
Gallini was still manager in 1787. 
In the spring, great curiosity was 
excited by the arrival of two new 
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serious opera: she could laugh, 
scold, ery, or quarrel; she could not 
supplicate or sing tender airs, and 
she had no dignity. Morelli was an 
admirable bass singer. 

Madame Mara and Rubinelli left 
England on the termination of their 
several engagements, and the opera 
was carried through almost entirely 
with comic pieces, suported by Sig- 
nora Storace and Benucci. A ‘new 
ballet was produced, composed by 
Noverre, entitled ‘ Cupid and Psyche,’ 
which threw the audience into such 
ecstacies of delight, that Noverre was 
unanimously called for, and was led 
on by Vestris and Malle. Hilligsberg, 
who had performed the characters 
of Cupid and Psyche: he was then 
crowned with laurel on the stage by 
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all the dancers. This was an inno- 
vation here, though a common tes- 
timony of admiration in France. 

Luigi Marchesi was invited to 
London by Gallini in 1788. He was 
one of the most celebrated singers of 
the time, and had an exquisite voice 
and an elegant figure and pleasing 
countenance. Pacchierotti, Rubi- 
nelli, and Marchesi were the three 
most eminent performers in Europe. 
Pacchierotti was natural and touch- 
ing, and had a prolific fancy ; Rubi- 
nelli was majestic, and had a severe 
taste; Marchesi was elegant, grand 
in recitative, and unbounded in fancy 
and embellishments. 

The next season the comic per- 
formers were dismissed on account 
of the expense, and replaced by 
singers and dancers so bad that 
nightly hisses evidenced the displea- 
sure of the frequenters of the Opera. 
Gallini was at last obliged to send 
to Paris for better dancers, and en- 
gaged, among others, the famous 
ballerina, Mdile. Guimard. This 
danseuse was then nearly sixty, but 
she looked a mere girl when on the 
stage. She had adopted a strange 
device for enabling her to simulate 
the appearance of youth; she pos- 
sessed a portrait of herself, painted 
when she was very young, and every 
morning she used to make herself up 
with rouge and cosmetics to resem- 
ble as nearly as possible this pic- 
ture. : 

This season ended disastrously, 
for a short time before its close, in 
June, 1789, the Opera-house was 
entirely burnt down. Gallini offered 
a reward of three hundred pounds 
to any one who should discover the 
persons who were supposed to have 
set fire to the theatre. Thedamages 
were computed at 70,000]. The 
King interfered to negative the plan 
of rebuilding the Opera-house in 
another part of the metropolis. A 
few representations were given at 
Covent Garden, after the dramatic 
season was concluded ; early in June, 
a ‘great dismay arose lest there 
could be no opera at all next winter.’ 
Arrangements were, however, made 
for carrying it on, upon a more 
limited scale at the little theatre in 
the Haymarket, which was tempo- 
rarily fitted up, and Madame Mara 
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returned to resume her station at 
the head of the company. Marchesi 
was leading male singer. The Pan- 
theon was opened in 1790, under 
the management of Mr. O'Reilly, 
with excellent concerts, for which 
Pacchierotti had returned to Eng- 
land. Pacchierotti and Marchesi 
sang together only once, when their 
hearers were so pleased, that they 
found it impossible to decide which 
was more worthy of precedence. 
Marchesi, however, despising these 
petty distinctions, yielded volun- 
tarily to his senior, Pacchierotti, 
singing so as leave him the last air. 
This was Marchesi’s last season in 
London. When he was about to 
depart for the Continent, he was 
arrested by his landlord for the 
amount of his board during the sea- 
son—no inconsiderable sum, as the 
signor’s appetite was as fine as his 
voice. Part of his agreement with 
Gallini had been that his board 
should be defrayed for the season ; 
but the manager demurred at the 
last moment, and it was not until 
an arbitration of friends had been 
called that the matter was arranged, 
and the signor allowed to depart. 

The opera was very successfully 
carried on at the Pantheon, with 
two good companies and ballets, 
under the management of O'Reilly. 
Of this gentleman’s history nothing 
is known. 

The celebrated Madame Banti was 
engaged as prima donna at the Pan- 
theon, where she had already ap- 
peared in two different seasons. 
Her history had been a curious one. 
Some dozen years before this period, 
a little girl might have been met 
wandering through the piazzas of 
Venice, singing for such small coins 
as the good-nature of loiterers and 
chance passers-by should throw in 
her way. In appearance she was 
not much different from most ragged, 
careless little Italian beggar-girls, 
but the sweetness of her voice, and 
the untutored brilliancy of her exe- 
cution were marvellous. This child, 
Brigida Giorgi, was the daughter of 
one of those gondoliers so famous in 
song and in story. She was idle, 
obstinate, and unmanageable, ad- 
dicted to lounging about, doing no- 
thing, yet picking up a livelihood in 
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a desultory fashion. Like most 
southern natures, her wants were 
few and easily satisfied—a handful 
of scudi, a sunny day, and the dear 
delights of the dolce far niente suf- 
ficed to make her happy. One day, 
as she sang, a Venetian nobleman 
was passing. Attracted by the tones 
of her bird-like voice, he paused to 
listen. Interested by her aspect, 
and thinking it were a pity for such 
a gift as she possessed to be wasted 
for lack of culture, he instituted 
some inquiries into her circum- 
stances, and eventually placed her 
with an instructor. Brigida was not 
much more grateful for his benevo- 
lence than a bullfinch might be to 
anybody who should shut him up in 
a cage and teach him to pipe. Soon 
tiring of the drudgery of learning 
lessons, she set off to seek her for- 
tune in Paris, She made her way 
first to Lyons, supporting herself 
on the journey by singing at cafés 
and various houses of refreshment, 
and at last reached Paris. One 
evening, in 1778, M. de Vismes, 
manager of the Opera, happening to 
pass a coffee-house on the boule- 
vards, was struck by the tones of a 
beautiful female voice. He paused 
to listen, as the ‘ Venetian noble- 
man’ had lingered in the piazza. 
He went in, and found an Italian 
girl singing to the company. As- 
tonished by the sweetness and power 
of her voice, he inquired her name, 
and being informed of her some- 
what romantic history, he slipped a 
louis into her hand, and invited her 
to call upon him the next day. She 
did so, and by her efforts surpassed 
his anticipations. After hearing him 
go through one of the most difficult 
of Sacchini’s airs, she sang it not 
only without a single error, but 
with unusual taste and expression. 
He immediately took her under his 
charge, and having taught her as 
much as her indolent and volatile 
disposition would admit of her ac- 
quiring, he engaged her for the 
opera buffa at his theatre: she ap- 
peared, and the public ratified his 
favourable judgment. She was then 
offered an engagement at the London 
Opera, at a salary of 8oo/. a year, for 
three seasons, encumbered, how- 
ever, with a stipulation that rool. 
a year should be deducted from that 


_was good, her countenance — 
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sum for payment of an able vocal 
instructor, to complete her training. 

The curiosity of the musical world 
was strongly excited by her sudden 
fame. Giardini, as an eminent mu- 
sical authority, was asked, previous 
to her arrival, his opinion of her 
talent. ‘She is the first singer in 
Italy, and drinks ‘a bottle of wine 
every day,’ was his reply. She was 
placed with Sacchini for the purpose 
of being instructed in music; but 
that master found her so intolerably 
idle and self-willed that he very 
soon gave her up in despair. She 
was then committed to Signor Piozzi 
(afterwards the husband of Mrs. 
Thrale), whose patience was like- 
wise speedily exhausted. Her last 
master in England was Abel; but 
she was incapable of profiting by 
his tuition. However, her want of 
application was happily atoned for 
by her genius and natural gifts. 
She was an exquisite singer, and, as 
an actress, she surpassed in grace, 
dignity, and feeling all the stage 
singers who had preceded her. She 
was then twenty-one; her figure 


sive, though not handsome, and she 
had a charming head. Her hus- 
band was Banti, the dancer. 

During the recess arrangements 
were made for opening the Hay- 
market in the winter. There was 
no time to bring over any new com- 
pany, so the manager collected the 
best singers then in England, with 
Madame Mara as their chief. 

The newspapers of 1790 contain 
plausible statements descriptive of an 
intended Opera-house, to be erected 
by O’Reilly, who had obtained an 
interest, it was considered, by pur- 
chasing the claim of the family of 
Vanbrugh. This Opera-house was 
to be built near Leicester Fields, 
the site of the Prince of Wales's pa- 
lace. O'Reilly advertised that he 
had obtained a patent for a new 
opera in Leicester Square, and that 
no other patent was in existence. 
He did obtain the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s licence, and in October he an- 
nounced the speedy opening of the 
Pantheon as an Opera-house. In 
the mean time, by the exertions of 
Mr. Taylor, in 1790 the foundation 
of the new theatre was laid by the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. 
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_ ADVENTURES OF A LADY IN SEARCH OF A HORSE. 


CHAPTER II. 
HOW THE HORSE TURNED OUT WHOSE ‘ STRENGTH LAY IN HIS HEAD.’ 


N the course of a day or two 
everything was prepared for the 
event of Gloriana’s first ride; and 
Brutus in a bran new saddle and 
bridle, and Gloriana in a bran new 
habit and hat, formed the nucleus 
of an admiring crowd of small 
urchins, who were attracted on the 
way from school by the novel sight 
of Miss Applegarde mounted on her 
new purchase, which seemed likely 
to afford her some little trouble in the 
process of ‘making’ which she had 
looked forward to with such laud- 
able zeal. Indeed, he appeared, as 


far as their juvenile faculties were 
capable of discriminating, to have 
a very strong will of his own, in 
furtherance of which he brought 
his ponderous head to bear, in all 
its boasted strength, upon the 
young lady’s weak and inexperi- 


enced hands. 

‘I shall be tired to death,’ she 
said to herself when the tussle was 
at last over, and the cob’s head 
turned, sorely against his will, in 
the direction of the common, which 
extended for nearly a mile, and a 
view of which was commanded from 
the drawing-room windows of the 
cottage. 

She was, indeed, almost tired to 
death as it was, for she was far from 
strong; but the worst was still to 
come. She had not hitherto at- 
tempted to urge the animal out of a 
walking pace, and was recruiting 
her strength for the operation of 
‘ putting him through his paces,’ 
which she hoped to do with im- 
mense ¢éclat before the admiring 
eyes of her mother and sister, of 
Mr. Wells, and the boy, and of the 
boy’s father, ‘who understood all 
about horses,’ and whose services 
Mr. Wells had, indeed, finally se- 
cured, in order that the cob might 
do credit to the establishment, and 
not by his bad condition or slovenly 
appointments lead to the installa- 
tion of that hateful functionary, a 
regular bond-fide groom. 


* You must canter first, you know,’ 
said Gloriana, condescendingly, to 
the brown cob Brutus, who was so 
devoid of birth and breeding as to 
reply to this conciliatory address on 
the part of his mistress, which was 
accompanied by a corresponding 
action of hand and foot, by a reso- 
lute shake of his uncouth head, and 
by a decided downward inclination 
of that appendage in the direction 
of his fore feet. ‘My goodness! 
I do believe he’s going to kick,’ said 
Gloriana; and the observation in 
this instance was not directed to the 
horse, but wrung from her in the 
agony of apprehension which the 
certain conviction brought to her 
mind. But Brutus rested satisfied 
with indulging his playful mood 
by a caper or two, which, although 
comparatively innocent in the eyes 
of lookers-on, shook Gloriana in her 
saddle to an alarming extent, for 
the movements of the cob were 
rough and quick, and there was no 
manner of spring in the well-deve- 
loped joints and muscles, which had 
excited such admiration in the breast 
of Mr. Wells. Once set in motion, 
Brutus vouchsafed to proceed to the 
far end of the common in a tole- 
rably steady canter; every now and 
then, however, breaking into a heavy 
and dislocating trot, which threw 
Gloriana’s light figure high into the 
air, and caught it again at the re- 
bound, with a strength and jerki- 
ness which had an exhausting rather 
than an exhilarating effect on the 
nerves and muscles of his rider. 
Gloriana was not at all devoid of the 
English quality—pluck; and once 
embarked in an enterprise, it was 
not in her nature to give in. ‘I 
have no doubt that it will do me 
good—in time,’ she said, spasmo- 
dically, between the jerks, when 
weak physical human nature was 
pleading rather hard to be let 
off the severe ordeal of being 
pounded to death on the back of a 
regular bone-crusher, and suggest- 
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ing the abandonment of the whole 
plan in despair. And it was doing 
her good, inasmuch as it was em- 
ploying the faculties both of body 
and mind—rousing her to exertion, 
and dispelling the morbid fancies 
which had been taking such hold 
of her young imagination. The 
elephantine gambols of Brutus had 
accomplished this, if they had done 
nothing more; but his paces and 
action had proved so rough and 
tiring, that as Gloriana dismounted 
from his back by means of a chair, 
which the ever-watchful Wells had 
brought for her accommodation, she 
turned suddenly pale, and then 
reeled and fell from the chair into 
his arms in a dead, heavy swoon. 

‘ Take the brute away, can’t you?’ 
the butler said, with much irrita- 
tion, to the man of understanding 
with regard to the noble animal; 
‘take him away to the stable. If 
this is to be the consequence of exer- 
cise upon four legs, 1 think two’s a 
better number; and I don’t put so 
much faith in Sir Erasmus as I did. 
Don’t be alarmed, ma’am,’ he con- 
tinued, as he bore his insensible 
burden into the drawing-room, and 
deposited it upon a sofa; ‘it’s only 
the haction of that ere Brutus that 
has been too much for Miss Glori- 
ana; and she so weak, poor thing! 
I doubt whether she’ll be able to 
stand it now.’ 

Poor Mrs. Applegarde looked as 
pale as Gloriana, but Kate, whose 
presence of mind never forsook her, 
began immediately to busy herself 
about the prostrate form of her sis- 
ter—chafing her hands and feet, 
bathing her white face and brows 
with eau de Cologne, and applying 
smelling-salts to her nostrils. 

‘She’s a-coming to now,’ said 
Wells, as the first tender flush of 
colour in her cheeks bespoke the 
return of suspended animation; and 
the poor mother, who was trembiing 
in her helpless anxiety, stooped to 
kiss her forehead, saying, in a flutter 
of lachrymose agitation— 

‘ It’s all that nasty horse, I know. 
Sir Erasmus made a great mistake, 
and forgot how weak the poor child 
was——. But never mind, my dear, 
you shall not attempt to ride again ; 
and it will, indeed, be quite a relief 
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to my mind. I said all along there 
was something wicked about its eyes 
and the way in which it put its 
ears back when you approached it; 
and after it jumped about with you 
in that dreadful way on the com- 
mon, I could not bear to look out 
again. Kate told me that you had 
come through the front gate all 
right, and the next thing I beheld 
was Wells carrying you in in a 
fainting state——-. But never mind, 
my dear, you shall not ride again; 
and we'll get rid of that dreadful 
horse as soon as possible.’ 

‘ Indeed, mamma,’ said Gloriana, 
raising herself on her elbow on the 
sofa-cushion, ‘it is not at all a 
dreadful horse, and I enjoyed my 
ride immensely; I hope to ride 
again to-morrow and every day; 
and I do not intend to disgrace 
myself in this way again. After all, 
there was nothing wonderful in my 
fainting, for I have heard men say’ 
—and here she blushed slightly, for 
the sayings and doings of men 
had been hitherto little canvassed 
amongst the gentle tenants of Park 
Side Cottage—‘ I have heard men 
say that they are often regularly 
knocked up with the first day's 
hunting; and of course a first ride 
is the same thing tome. I am all 
right now,’ she added; but it must 
be confessed that her looks did not 
quite bear out the assertion; and 
she was obliged before very long to 
own to a more than usual feeling 
of fatigue and exhaustion, and to 
retire unwillingly to bed. But the 
spell, it would appear, was already 
working, for she did all she could 
to arouse herself, and fought against 
the languor which before this me- 
morable ride she had perhaps in 
some measure fostered and encou- 
raged. 

In the course of the evening 
Mr. Wells was summoned to an 
interview with the man of under- 
standing with regard to the stable 
economy of the brown cob Brutus, 
which ended, I am sorry to say, in 
his becoming a second time a dupe, 
through the medium of the unerr- 
ing shaft of flattery, directed with 
faultless aim to the vulnerable point 
in his manly breast. That the quad- 
ruped in question was likely to con- 
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sume a certain amount of hay and 
corn, and that he ‘ lay upon straw,’ 
was the extent of his information 
upon the subject under discussion, 
and he was, therefore, as might be 
supposed, helpless as a child in the 
hands of a man who possessed a 
large share of the quality of ’cute- 
ness, generally supposed to apper- 
tain to intellects sharpened on the 
grindstone of a knowledge of horse- 
flesh. The spoils of the uncon- 
scious cob had, indeed, formed the 
corner-stone of a very pretty castle 
in the air, which had been run up, 
regardless of expense, in the fertile 
brain of the worthy known to the 
village by the suggestive cognomen 
of ‘ Knowing Ned ;’ and he blessed 
the happy fate that had cast into 
his net such an unmitigated ‘ flat’ as 
the worthy butler, who became in 
his hands an easy, although uncon- 
scious, tool. 

‘Tl do justice to that oss, Mr. 
Wells, he began, ‘ purvided you 
see me through it in the matter 
of wages. I understands all about 
osses, and did from a boy; but if I 
undertakes groom’s work, I must 
have groom’s pay—barring the 
livery, which I don’t ask for, seeing 
I can’t ride since I threw out a 
splint in my near leg, which you 
knows, Mr. Wells, as well as I can 
tell you, and that I speak the 
truth. There’s my old ’ooman, as 
attends church reglar, and always 
did from a child, would tell you the 
same any day on her Bible oath.’ 

‘We don’t want no grooms in 
livery here,’ replied the butler with 
so much eagerness that, by an over- 
liberality in the matter of negatives, 
he destroyed the force of his own 
remark. ‘But the horse must be 
attended to; and I'll speak to my 
mistress on the subject. Have a 
glass of ale; my good man, and look 
to the cob till further orders, will 
you ?° 

And it was in this manner that 
the man of understanding with 
regard to horses, the father of the 
boy who did the odds and ends of 
work at Park Side Cottage, who 
went by the name of ‘ Knowing 
Ned’ in the village, inserted the 
thin end of the wedge of his own 
fortunes into the tempting aperture 
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which the false diplomacy of Mr. 
Wells with regard to an irregular 
groom offered to his acute percep- 
tions. 

‘ I sees my way to fifty pounds, if 
I sees it to a shillin, he said to him- 
self, as he swallowed a refreshing 
draught of his patron’s home-brewed 
ale. ‘ The first thing I'll do will be 
to swop the brown cob for the old 
mare Blind Bess. If Miss Apple- 
garde rides him to-morrow she 
won’t the day after—unless I am 
very much mistaken, leastways.’ 

What diabolical plot was hatch- 
ing under the skull of knavish con- 
tour appertaining to ‘ Knowing 
Ned,’ to perpetrate on the morrow 
with regard to his young mistress 
and the brown cob Brutus, we will 
leave the next chapter of these 
Adventures to reveal, only hinting 
that it was one which appeared to 
afford him unwonted satisfaction, 
for he chuckled to himself a low, 
cunning chuckle as he littered down 
Brutus for the night, observing to 
that stolid quadruped during the 
operation, ‘ You are a nice oss, you 
are; but you ain’t fit for a lady 
noways.” 


CHAPTER III. 


STABLE SECRETS—SHOWING HOW THE 
BROWN COB BRUTUS BECAME THE 
PROPERTY OF ‘KNOWING NED,’ AND 
THE BLIND MARE THE PROPERTY 
OF MISS APPLEGARDE, 


Gloriana escaped the designs of 
that villanous individual ‘ Knowing 
Ned,’ whatever they might have 
been, for a whole week. She was, 
indeed, regularly knocked up; and, 
notwithstanding her courage and 
determination, she was unable to 
conceal the fact from the watchful 
eyes of her mother and sister, and 
was, consequently, absolutely forbid- 
den to ride again until she had 
recovered her usual amount of 
strength, or rather the same amount 
of it that she possessed when she 
had consulted the London doctor. 
On the eighth day from the date of 
her first ride, Knowing Ned becoming 
anxious, like all plotters, to put his 
design into execution, made a point 
of meeting Mr. Wells as he took his 
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short daily walk to the village post- 
office; and pulling his forelock with 
the same amount of respect he 
would have shown to a master had 
he possessed one, he thus addressed 
him :— 

‘ The cob’s wery fresh, Mr. Wells: 
he'll be too much for the young 
lady if she don’t keep him in exer- 
cise; he’s got a temper, too, of his 
own; and them low-bred ’uns is 
apt to get tricky.’ 

‘Good gracious! what is to be 
done, then? was the butler’s reply. 
‘It’s a take in, if the cob ain’t quiet; 
because we advertised for a quiet 
one, “ to carry a lady.”’ 

‘He ain’t quiet now—leastways 
he’s very free with his heels in the 
stable; and I don’t see no chance 
of his getting quiet standing eating 
his head eff in the stable, and no- 
thing taken out of him noways.’ 

With these ominous words, which 
filled his hearer with apprehension, 
and causing him to give utterance 
to those peculiar signs of lamenta- 
tion made with the tongue and pa- 
late of the mouth, Knowing Ned 
turned away, and hobbled slowly 
in the direction of the stable. A 
few minutes afterwards he was 
followed, as he had foreseen, by 
Mr. Wells, who was anxious to ascer- 
tain the state of the brown cob’s 
temper with his own eyes, and who, 
before he got to the door, became 
aware, through the medium of ano- 
ther organ, that an active encoun- 
ter or trial of strength was going 
on between him and his personal 
attendant, while in tones of remon- 
strance the latter addressed his 
charge :—‘ You would, would you!— 
Quiet, you varmint, will you !—Come 
up !—Stand still!—Go over!’ while, 
as Mr. Wells cautiously peered 
round the stable-door, two iron- 
shod heels flashed within a yard of 
his face, causing him to retire with 
precipitation, heedless of the invi- 
tation addressed to him by Ned to 
come in and see what a ‘ wicious 
brute’ he had to deal with; or to 
lay his hand upon his quarters, and 
just see ‘if he didn’t let out.’ Un- 
willing to put the irascible tempe- 
rament of the cob to any personal 
test, he heartily concurred with the 
remark that ‘he was not fit for a 
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lady noways;’ and as he hastened 
the preparations for tea, which, in 
an establishmentso entirely feminine, 
was, as I need scarcely observe, the 
meal of the day, he resolved upon 
disburdening his mind on the sub- 
ject of the brown cob’s disqualifica- 
tions during the progress of that 
social repast. 

Gloriana herself paved the way 
for the observations he intended to 
make by saying, ‘I shall be able to 
ride again to-morrow: the stiffness 
is quite gone off; and Brutus will 
be getting too much for me if he 
has neither exercise nor work.’ 

‘Tam very much afraid that he 
won't suit, after all,’ Miss Gloriana, 
said Wells, pompously. ‘I am 
afraid he is full of vice: he nearly 
killed Ned and me in the stable to- 
day.’ 

‘ Oh, horses are often very vicious 
in the stable that are very quiet 
out!’ was the reply. ‘ There is 
War Eagle, up at the Park, who 
is as quiet as a lamb when he’s 
mounted. And there's only one of 
the helpers that he will let dress 


-him over ; and he nearly killed him 


once.’ 

‘ Dear me!’ said Mrs. Applegarde; 
* how dreadful! And how did you 
hear that, my dear?’ she added, 
while, luckily for Gloriana’s sake, 
whose colour, ever rosy, had become 
deep crimson at the question, she 
wandered on in a way that was 
habitual with her. ‘ But it really is 
such an undertaking having any- 
thing to do with horses with no 
gentleman to consult, and so much 
roguery and deception going on. I 
do so much regret that your poor 
dear uncle, who always had such 
fine horses, and so beautifully kept, 
should have died just when he did 
—not, of course, on that account 
only, but such a loss as he was to 
his family. Like your poor dear 
papa, my dears, excepting that he 
was never such a domestic man, 
and not so tall or good-looking, 
either—not such an Applegarde, in 
fact,’ said the widow, drawing her- 
self up, and glorying in the name 
of the husband whom she had idol- 
ized, and to whom, in the freshness 
of her remarkable beauty, she had 
also been all in all. Perhaps, had 
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he lived, the great simplicity of her 
character, which was an additional 
charm in early youth——. But why 
should I suggest any doubt as to 
his constancy under a contingency 
not fated to occur? Why should 
we despise simplicity even in ma- 
ture age, when it is the sign of the 
innocence of a nature that contact 
with the world can neither sully 
nor efface? Let simplicity grow 
old if it can. If it sometimes weary 
us, it must command, nevertheless, 
our love and our respect. There 
are depths and heights both of evil 
and of good which must be hid 
from such natures evermore. But 
while the strong currents wrestle 
in the deeps, and the storm clouds 
gather on the mountain tops, let 
the sunbeams play gently on the 
shallows of life: all are beautiful: 
it is we who are blind in only allow- 
ing beauty in what we can appre- 
ciate and understand. Mrs. Apple- 
garde’s nature was a very simple 
but a very loveable one; and I was 
wrong in hinting that had her hus- 
band lived he would have found it 
less attractive than in the fresh 
spring time of early youth. I am 
sure, upon reflection, that I was 
quite wrong. 

‘ I shall try Brutus again to-mor- 
row, at all events,’ said Gloriana, 
taking up the thread of the subject 
which she and Mr. Wells had had 
under discussion when her mother 
had ambled off on her favourite 
palfrey of somewhat disconnected 
reminiscences ; ‘it will not be easy 
to get rid of him if he does not suit.’ 

*T am afraid not, miss, was the 
reply; ‘ but there’s no knowing; 
and things do turn up sometimes 
unawares ’—a maxim in the philo- 
sophy of human affairs, which none 
of Mr. Wells’s audience felt inclined 
either to gainsay or refute; indeed, 
as he disappeared with short, quick 
steps under the weight of the tea- 
urn and his own increasing flesh, 
Mrs. Applegarde remarked, enthu- 
siastically, ‘I really don’t know 
what would become of us without 
James,’ so entirely had he impressed 
his mistress with the idea that he 
was a necessary unit in the scheme 
of her existence—the unit, in fact, 
which gave importance and meaning 
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to the three cyphers which, in all 
matters of business (or horseflesh), 
she considered herself and her 
daughters to be. 

As Knowing Ned the next day 
saddled Brutus for Miss Applegarde 
to ride, there was a latent sparkle 
of triumph to be observed in the 
corner of his most knowing eye, 
which did not diminish as the cob 
made his exit from the stable with 
a playful flourish of his heels, and 
with a snort which betrayed to the 
experienced in such things that he 
was ‘ full of fettle and play.’ 

* Ware heels!’ cried Ned, in tones 
of caution to Mr. Wells, who was 
ambling slowly and cautiously round 
the palfrey, with a view of ascer- 
taining that he was ‘all right’ be- 
fore his young mistress mounted ; 
and before the words were well out 
of his mouth, Brutus indulged in a 
kick which had for its object the 
person of the valued domestic, to 
whom he appeared, indeed, to have 
conceived a great personal aversion. 

‘ Ow on earth is Miss Gloriana to 
get up, I should like to know, with 
the ‘brute lashing out in that way,’ 
said the butler, with great asperity ; 
and surveying the clumsy form of 
the ‘ ansomest cob in England’ with 
but little trace of his former admira- 
tion and approval. 

‘ She ain’t afraid, I knows,’ was the 
answer intended for Gloriana’s ears, 
who appeared at that moment ready 
equipped, and followed by Mrs. 
Applegarde and Kate, who shared 
the fears of Mr. Wells with regard 
to the cob, and who were both ner- 
vously anxious as to the result of 
the ride. 

‘I must have a chair, I believe,’ 
said Gloriana, who blushed a little 
at the idea of the implied inexpert- 
ness both of the mounter and the 
mountee; but the chair having 
been placed, after some little display 
of resistance on his part, by the 
side of the horse, she displayed 
great quickness and nimbleness in 
mounting thence to his broad back. 

No sooner was she in the saddle, 
and tha reins gathered ‘ nohow,’ as 
Ned afterwards observed, in her 
hand, than Brutus, left to his own 
devices, kicked over the chair which 
had been a source of annoyance to 
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him; and finding that in so doing 
he had hurt his own heels, he kicked 
again spitefully more than once, so 
that Gloriana with difficulty kept 
her seat, and was fain to cling for 
life or death to the pommel of her 
saddle, which, being an old-fashioned 
one supplied from the stock of the 
village saddler, that ap- 
pendage in a more developed state 
than is necessary now in the im- 
proved state of things with regard 
to modern side-saddles, the tall, 
awkward crutch on the off side 
being now entirely done away with, 
and the balance preserved by what 
is, in fact, only a second pommel 
placed in a different position. 

‘ He’ll be all right presently, Miss,’ 
said Knowing Ned, who in his own 
mind had planned that Gloriana 
should have enough of the cob’s 
antics that day to sicken her of him 
at once and for ever. ‘Just give 
him his head, and take it out of him 
a bit, right down the common. 
He'll be quiet enough after a bit.’ 

Fallacious hope! No sooner did 
Brutus find under his hoofs the 
short elastic turf of Ambledown 
Common, than, mad from the effects 
of his long holiday and four feeds 
of corn daily (with which Ned had 
supplied him, for purposes best 
known to himself), he commenced 
a series of plunges and jumps which 
were terrible to look at, and still 
worse to experience. 

‘ What a beast you are!’ said poor 
Gloriana, shaken to death, and really 
hurt with the violence of the cob’s 
movements. ‘I can never do any- 
thing with you, I am quite sure, so 
it’s no use attempting it;’ and turn- 
ing his head towards home, she in- 
tended to take him back, and give 
up all attempts to ride him for the 
future. But, alas! even that little 
space she was not destined to traverse 
in safety, for the overfed and under- 
bred cob finding his head turned to- 
wards the stable which had proved 
such a Paradise to his sensual nature, 
gave a final bound and twist, which 
succeeded in dislodging Gloriana 
from the saddle; and as she lay pros- 
trate on the turf, which was luckily 
soft with recent rain, he galloped 
home, snorting and riderless, to 
frighten the inmates of the cottage 


.un into the bargain. 
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almost to death on the spot. Gloriana 
herself was the least frightened of 
all, excepting, perhaps, the wicked 
author of the mischief, Knowing Ned, 
who had fed up Brutus in the hope 
of the present result, and who, having 
his wits more about him than any 
of the rest of the party, and not- 
withstanding the splint in his off 
leg, ran down the coach-road and 
out upon the common with the 
speed of an agile demon to offer his 
hypocritical condolences to the vic- 
tim of his own craftiness. 

* You ain’t hurt, miss, I ’ope,’ he 
said, as Gloriana picked herself up, 
and proceeded to walk with rather 
unsteady, trembling steps towards 
home. ‘I told Mr. Wells what a 
wicious varmint he was afore ever 
you got on his back.’ 

‘No, Iam not hurt in the least,’ 
was the reply; ‘ but I can see that 
the cob will never do forme. Iam 
tired to death before I have been on 
his back five minutes.’ 

‘In course you be, miss. He 
ain’t got no spring about him, he 
ain’t; and he’s a reg’lar low-bred 
There’s no- 
think like blood fora lady. I wos 
a-thinking this morning, miss, afore 
you went out, of a black mare that 
would suit you toa T.’ 

‘We have got to get rid of the 
cob before we think of getting an- 
other,’ said Gloriana, rather shortly, 
for she felt that the horsey man was 
rather too loquacious to be alto- 
gether agreeable; and she hastened 
on to assure her anxious mother 
that there were no bones broken, 
and that she was none the worse for 
the fall, with the exception of the 
shake. ‘ But one thing I am cer- 
tain of, mamma, she added, with a 
sigh, ‘and that is, that Brutus will 
never do! he is too rough and too 
full of tricks. And I am only very 
sorry that I ee you to buy 
him.’ 

* Don’t think about money, my 
child, where your precious health 
is concerned: there must be suit- 
able horses to be had for money; 
and if your poor dear uncle had 
only lived, he would have given us 
the best advice of any one that I 
ever knew. We must get rid of this 
one, there is no doubt—nasty thing ; 
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—if we only get ten pounds for 
him.’ 

The plot which Knowing Ned 
had hatched in his artful brain 
would, he foresaw, through the in- 
nocence of his victims be very easily 
carried into execution. His brother, 
a vagabond horse coper, who wan- 
dered about the country from one 
fair to another, had upon his hands 
at that moment a black thorough- 
bred mare—aged, blind of one eye, 


and, as Ned would himself have 


described it, ‘screwed al] over,’ 
which he had purchased at the high 
figure of three pound ten, in the 
hope that he might be lucky enough 
to find some one willing to buy her 
for five. 

That very afternoon a despatch 
was forwarded by a sure hand from 
the stable-room at Park Side, which, 
for brevity of expression and con- 
densation of matter, might have 
formed a model to be studied with 


advantage by members of circumlo- 
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cution offices, who manage to cover 
reams of paper without conveying a 
quarter of the meaning contained in 
the terribly dirty document, which 
ran as follows :— 

‘Send the black mare bak by 
barer—I’ve got some flat uns.— 
From bruther Ned.’ 

It is scarcely necessary to add, 
after this, that the black mare duly 
arrived, or that she proved a good 
card in the hands of the vagabond 
horse coper and his knowing brother. 


She was a sweet-tempered, gentle 
beast, showing a great deal of blood: 
she had, indeed, in her palmy days, 
been a promising racing mare, but 
had broken down suddenly and irre- 
vocably in the zenith of her fame, 
and had since been knocked about 
the world, being preserved only from 
utter ruin by various good qualities, 
which made her a pleasant hack. 
All her remaining advantages were 
now, however, sadly upon the wane. 
Her regular up and down lady’s 
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canter was becoming daily more 
wooden and unsafe. Her eyes were 
going: one, indeed, was quite gone ; 
cand she was, in fact,a mere wreck, 
hardly worth the three pound ten 
that had been given for her on 
speculation by her latest purchaser. 
She was in very fair condition, never 
having had the misfortune to fall 
into bad hands, in the merciless 
sense of the words; and as she was 
led round and round the carriage 
ring, for the inspection and ap- 
proval of the ladies, they all ex- 
claimed, simultaneously, ‘ What a 
pretty creature!’ while the romance 
attending the name of ‘ Black Bess,’ 
her high bred and gentle manners, 
and the way she had of insinuating 
her velvet muzzle into their caress- 
ing hands, decided the feminine 
council at once upon the expediency 
of the swop, which Knowing Ned 
had so artfully proposed. He was 
not likely to lose much by the trans- 
action, for Brutus, the cob, was a 
valuable animal in his own line. 
Six years old, sound, strong as a 
camel, and with a camel’s powers of 
endurance, he was quite worth the 
forty guineas which Mrs. Apple- 
garde had paid for him, although 
not worth forty shillings to her; for 
had he been ever so quiet, his action 
in itself would have prevented any 
one so delicate in health as her 
daughter then was, from enjoying 
the exercise of riding him; and 
tricky and restive into the bargain, 
it was quite out of the question that 
she would be able to profit by his 
services. Notwithstanding the fall, 
however, and notwithstanding the 
shake, wonderful to relate, she was 
decidedly better. She had roused 
herself from the lethargy and lan- 
guor into which she had been fast 
sinking, and the difficulties attend- 
ing the attainment of the prescribed 
exercise excited, amused, and inte- 
rested her. Truly Sir Erasmus 
Globule deserved credit for the dis- 
cernment which had foreseen such 
happy results. 

Perceiving that his design was 
succeeding, even beyond his expec- 
tations, Knowing Ned was seized 
with a brilliant idea, and on the 
spur of the moment, and with un- 
blushing effrontery, he said, ‘ For 
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twenty guineas and the brown cob, 
my brother would part with the 
mare; there’s not a sweeter ’ack in 
all the country than she is on road 
or turf.’ 

‘What do you think, Wells? 
said Mrs. Applegarde, appealing to 
the family oracle, who, since his 
signal failure with regard to the 
cob, had been rather silent when 
the subject of a fresh purchase had 
come under discussion.’ 

‘I think Miss Gloriana had better 
try this one, in the first instance,’ 
he said, deliberately: ‘one can’t 
always judge of a horse by the out- 
side.’ 

‘Tl put the saddle on her at 
once, Miss,’ said Ned, suggestively ; 
‘she'll carry you like a lamb, and 
you'll see that there’s no deception 
about her. She’s no bone-crusher, 
she aint.’ 

So Gloriana, being easy of persua- 
sion with regard to adventure, de- 
termined upon trying Black Bess at 
once; and having mounted by means 
of the chair, the mare cantered 
away with her quietly down the 
ceach road, and then quietly on to 
the smooth turf, with easy action, 
up and down like a rocking-horse, 
and holding her light head in a 
graceful arch from her neck, a very 
different thing from the heavy pull 
which the cob had maintained upon 
the weak hands of his rider. 

‘Oh, this is delightful! and you 
are a dear creature,’ was Gloriana’s 
exclamation, as she rode up to the 
door, neither shaken nor exhausted, 
but with a healthy glow in her 
transparent cheek. ‘I feel, mamma, 
that this sort of riding wil do me 
good.’ 

‘I wish I had said forty and the 
cob,’ said Ned to himself, as he saw 
the gratified looks of the whole 
party, and witnessed the caresses 
lavished on Black Bess, while Wells 
himself was not afraid to approach 
within three arms’ length of the 
gentle animal. The bargain was 
concluded there and then, according 
to the first proposal, and the valu- 
able mare was installed in the vacant 
place of Brutus, who, as he took his 
departure, was little regretted by 
any of the party, least of all by his 
particular patron, Mr. Wells, who 
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had so strongly affected him in the 
first instance. Black Bess, on the 
contrary, became quite a pet with 
the whole establishment, and some 
weeks had elapsed before anything 
occurred to throw a light upon the 
real value of the animal, for whom 
four times her value in money had 
been given, and the cob actually 
given away. 

As far, indeed, as Gloriana’s health 
was concerned, she had proved a 
good investment. The gentle exer- 
cise, without fatigue, which her easy 
action and light mouth afforded, did 
such wonders, that in three weeks 
the country doctor pronounced that 
Miss Applegarde was in a fair way 
to the recovery both of her health 
and spirits. ‘ But,’ he added, in a 
voice of warning, ‘ you must be very 
careful how you ride, for that mare 
is far from safe, and the common 
ground is very rough and uneven in 
some places: if she were to come 
down there, she would give you a 
bad fall.’ 

* Black Bess is as quiet as a lamb, 
doctor, I assure you,’ put in Mrs. 
Applegarde. ‘ Gloriana tells me 
that it requires no exertion to 
manage her, and that is the great 
thing, after all, in her delicate state 
of health.’ 

* Quiet she is, ma’am, I grant you, 
but not safe, nevertheless; and a 
blind horse, with shaky fore legs, is 
scarcely a desirable mount for a 
young lady, who, with all the cou- 
rage, has scarcely at present the 
best hand in the world,’ remarked 
the blunt doctor; while Gloriana 
blushed crimson with indignation 
at the slur thus cast upon her 
riding, and exclaimed, simultane- 
ously with her mother and sister :— 

‘A blind horse! You do not 
mean to say that Black Bess is 
blind, doctor ?” 

‘One eye is going, and the other 
is already gone; and I believe,’ he 
added, ‘ that the name of the animal 
has undergone a slight alteration 
lately, and that by changing three 
letters blind has become black, for 
your especial accommodation. I 
heard all about Blind Bess at Hill 
Top Farm, where she is as well 
known as the postman, who has 
ridden her backwards and forwards 


on the turnpike road to Fairyard, 
every day for the last three years. 
She fell down with him so often, 
that he sent her to the fair, where 
she was sold for three pound ten. I 
won’t say who to, for fear of making 
mischief, but I could not hear all 
this without giving you warning, 
and putting you more on your 
guard.’ 

‘It must be really dangerous, my 
dear, said Mrs. Applegarde, ad- 
dressing her daughter; ‘ you know 
you have told me about her stum- 
bling so much lately, and Ned put 
it down to her having been newly 
shod: but I do not like this account 
at all, and only trust that he knew 
nothing of the creature’s antecedents 
when he brought her here.’ 

‘I know nothing about that,’ said 
the cautious doctor; ‘but I hope 
and trust that Miss Applegarde will 
ride her carefully, if she continues 
to ride her at all.’ 

‘I always do that,’ she replied; 
‘ and, indeed, you must not think of 
recommending me to give up riding, 
now that I am so fond of it, for if I 
do I shall certainly be ill again.’ 

‘Give up riding on no account, 
but ride with as much regard for 
your neck as you can; and do not, 
above all things, trust to the percep- 
tion of a blind mare when you 
gallop over rabbit commons with a 
loose rein.” 

‘What stuff he talks,’ said Glo- 
riana, peevishly, as he left the room; 
‘he goes gossiping about at farm- 
houses, and believes all the non- 
sense that they tell him. I am sure 
that Black Bess is perfectly safe 
myself.’ 

Now that her eyes had been 
opened, however, to the unwelcome 
fact, she could not help recalling to 
mind that the mare did very often 
stumble, especially on rough or un- 
even ground, and that she relied 
entirely on the hand which guided 
her, which being an inexperienced, 
and, on that account, an undecided 
one, often courted the danger which¢. 
it wished to avoid. It was but a 
week after the doctor’s warning that 
she fell as she was galloping, pro- 
pelling her rider over her head with 
some force to the ground, and cut- 
ting her own knees cruelly on the 
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mound of gravel which had caused 
the accident. Poor Gloriana re- 
turned home somewhat crestfallen, 
but fortunately not much hurt. A 
family council was held the next 
day, in which it was decided that 
poor broken-kneed Bess should be 
turned out in the meadow belonging 
to the cottage, and kept merely as a 
pet; for her sweet temper and affec- 
tionate disposition had won for her 
the regard of all-‘the inmates of Park 
Side Cottage, and they agreed that 
for the services she had rendered 
she was entitled to a pension, or 
turn out in clover, for the remainder 
of her natural life. 

‘She has done her part in bring- 
ing back your roses, my dear,’ said 
Mrs. Applegarde ; ‘ and she deserves 
my everlasting gratitude for that. 
And now there is a more difficult 
question to decide, and that is, What 
is to bedone about getting another ? 
And who, added the widow, de- 
spairingly, ‘ who are we to trust?’ 

‘I have been thinking it over, 
replied Gloriana, musingly. ‘I 
heard from Miss Levison the other 
day, and she wishes me to have the 
Welsh pony, “ Taffy,” until they re- 
turn from abroad. Perhaps it will 
be the best plan after all; and, as I 
ride alone, it will be easier to get on 
and off, and to open and shut gates: 
don’t you think so, Kate?’ 

* Would they not allow us to buy 
the pony?’ suggested Mrs. Apple- 
garde. ‘Ido not much like being 
under an obligation, even to the 
Levisons.’ 

‘Perhaps they think the obliga- 
tion would be the other way,’ said 
Gloriana, proudly: ‘ they asked me, 
as a favour, to use the pony, and I 
have reason to know that they mean 
what they say.’ 

As Gloriana had mentioned only 
Miss Levison’s name in the first in- 
stance, the substitution of the third 
person plural for that of the third 
person singular would have struck 
the ear of most mothers at once, for 
in that plural was included their 
very good-looking, manly, and agree- 
able young squire and landlord, 
Ralph Levison, who had taken it 
into his head suddenly to go abroad 
for six months, no one knew why or 
wherefore, just before Gloriana’s ill- 


ness had alarmed her friends. But 
Mrs. Applegarde had not that in- 
stinctive penetrative faculty which 
makes a secret an impossible thing 
to a mother’s eye. She did not 
know, and she could not see, that 
the motive which induced Gloriana 
to accept the offer of the Welsh 
pony, made to her by Mr. Levison 
through his sister, had something 
more in it than appeared on the sur- 
face; and when her daughter did 
all that she could do under the cir- 
cumstances, viz., hint it to her, she 
did not take the hint. 

The reader must exercise his own 
discernment upon this matter. It 
is not likely that he should be more 
discriminating than a mother; nor 
am I bound to reveal any secrets, or 
take any hints, before the appointed 
time. All that it is necessary to say 
here is, that Taffy was located in the 
empty stall, and he became first fa- 
vourite with Gloriana, who enjoyed 
upon his back what she began to 
call real rides. He was a handsome, 
strongly-built, spirited pony, full of 
courage, and entirely free from vice. 
Over the wild breezy commons, in 
the rough and stony lanes, he was 
equally clever and safe as a hack, 
and Gloriana, although self-taught, 
was learning, by daily experience, 
to ride well. The only thing re- 
markable about this pony was his 
extraordinary appetite. The stable 
bills which Mrs. Applegarde settled 
every quarter mounted up to fabu- 
lous sums; and when she remon- 
strated with Ned on the subject, the 
only remark that he vouchsafed in 
reply was :— 

‘Them Welsh ponies is hawful 
ones to feed; and Miss Applegarde 
won't have him stinted, anyhow.’ 

‘Of course; no one wishes him to 
be stinted,’ replied his easy mis- 
tress; ‘and if he wants it, he must 
have it; but it seems to me quite 
extraordinary that a mere pony 
should eat so much.’ 

‘It’s no objick to me,’ said Know- 
ing Ned, doggedly: ‘ we'll make him 
do upon less; but if he looks poor, 
I know who'll get the credit of it 
when the young squire comes home.’ 

And acting upon the dark threat 
which he had held out, he supplied 
poor Taffy with about half a feed of 
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corn a day, out of a supply suffi- 
cient to keep two hunters in high 
condition for the ensuing quarter ; 
so that the pony’s ribs began to 
show, even through the heavy coat 
with which nature had provided 


‘He looks worse and worse,’ said 
Gloriana, as she brought him in 
early one day, grieved to the heart 
to see him falling off so when she 
wished him to be looking his best. 
‘Do you think that you give him 
corn enough?’ she added, looking 
hard at Ned, who had not, it must 
be owned, enjoyed her perfect con- 
fidence since the suspicious affair of 
Black Bess. 

‘I gives him what the missus 
allows,’ he replied, saucily enough: 
‘I can’t do more by him nor that.’ 

Gloriana flew to her mother to 
inquire into the meaning of this 
mysterious imputation, and extracted 
from her that she had certainly re- 
commended retrenchment in the 
matter of the stable economy, but 
that she had expressly stipulated 
that the pony should have enough. 

‘He must have enough, if I pay 
for it out of my own pocket,’ was 
the hasty reply. ‘I can never send 
him back to the park with his bones 
staring out of his skin, in the way 
they are doing now.’ 

And the next day she did in fact 
order two bags of corn from a 
friendly farmer, which she kept 
under lock and key, and from which, 
notwithstanding the black looks of 
the irregular groom, she adminis- 
tered three feeds daily to Taffy with 
her own fair hands. 

‘There will be no corn-bill for 
mamma this quarter, she said se- 
verely to that worthy, who looked 
terribly sulky at being outwitted in 
the tactics which the easy credulity 
of his mistress had suggested to his 
fertile mind. He had his revenge, 
however, and the pony was the suf- 
ferer after all. 

‘ He'll put on no flesh till he’s 
clipped, miss,’ he remarked to his 
young mistress, who was lamenting 
over Taffy’s shaggy appearance; ‘he 
was always clipped up at the park 
long afore this.’ 

‘Was he?’ Gloriana eagerly re- 
marked. ‘We must get him done 


at once, then. Ido not want them 
to see any difference in him when 
he goes back.’ 

Taffy was clipped and singed ac- 
cordingly ; and with the additional 
supply of corn, and the super- 
abundant flow of spirits induced by 
the loss of his thick greatcoat, he 
became almost too much for Glo- 
riana, and as frisky without any 
vice as a pony could well be. The 
nights were frosty and cold, and 
Taffy’s coat was very short; so that 
a window left open—by accident, of 
course—one bitter night, did the 
work that was to prove Knowing 
Ned’s revenge for the interference 
of Gloriana in the matter of the 
stableeconomy. Taffy coughed twice 
the following morning; and the next 
day he coughed continuously; and 
the day after that Miss Applegarde 
heard the unwelcome news that the 
pony had inflammation in him, and 
that it was a chance if his life could 
be saved. A messenger was sent at 
once into Greyminster, on the blind 
mare, to summon the veterinary 
surgeon that the town afforded. He 
came with all speed, but only in 
time to find that the pony was be- 
yond his aid: the sudden change 
from starvation to good feeding, and 
the exposure to the chilling night 
air in his newly-clipped state, had 
done its work. ‘Taffy was indeed 
dying; and if the poor pony had 
been a Christian, as the saying is, 
the announcement could hardly 
have been attended with more 
genuine sorrow in the hearts of all 
concerned; while Gloriana herself 
was the victim of the most ago- 
nizing pangs of remorse. Knowing 
Ned, who had not intended or fore- 
seen the fatal result of his work, 
lost no opportunity of impressing 
upon her mind that it was all her 
doing, and that the pony had been 
overfed; in which opinion he was 
confirmed by the doctor, who ob- 
served that there was more harm 
done by overfeeding among ladies’ 
pets, whether ponies or lap-dogs, 
than by the more healthy abstemi- 
ousness of less-favoured animals. 
This was the last straw on the 
camel’s back, which proved too 
much for Gloriana to bear. To be 
accused of being instrumental in 
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the death of the poor pony, who had 
been her one thought and care since 
she had undertaken the charge of 
him—whom she had fed and ca- 
ressed daily with her own hands, 
and ridden with as much care as 
though in his sturdy frame had 
been concentrated the glory and the 
value of all the horses in Christen- 
dom—oh, it was too much! and the 
burst of grief which followed the 
announcement must have touched 
even the heart of the author of the 
evil, if anything so human throbbed 
in his villanous breast. There was 
a Nemesis for him in poor Taffy’s 
death, and this last stroke of diplo- 
macy was fatal to his own cause. 
Gloriana absolutely refused to make 
any further efforts to procure either 
horse or pony to supply the lost 
favourite’s place. 

‘It is absurd, in an establish- 
ment consisting entirely of women, 
attempting to have anything to do 
with horses, she said. ‘ It’s bad 
enough to have to tell the Levisons 
that Taffy is dead, without letting 
them think that I have thought so 
little of it as to set up another 
already in his place. ‘The Levi- 
sons were, indeed, at that moment 
on their road home, so she knew not 
where to write to them to break the 
sad news of the pony’s death. 

‘I do believe, Glorry, that you 
had rather it had been me,’ said 
Katie, rallyingly, as with a pale and 
harassed face her sister prepared for 
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her walk to the park the day after 
the return of its inmates, to convey 
the first news of the misfortune her- 
self. 

* Do not laugh at me, Katie,’ was 
the reply; ‘ but tell me what I shall 
say to Mr. Levison. I shall be quite 
ill with worry and anxiety before it 
is over.’ 

‘I thought Taffy belonged to Miss 
Levison, said Kate, archly. ‘ You 
always talked as if Harriet had lent 
him to you.’ 

‘She made me the offer, of course,’ 
answered her sister, whose neck and 
temples were crimson as she spoke ; 
‘but the pony did not belong to 
her.’ 

‘Then, indeed, I do not think 
that you have much to be afraid of,’ 
Kate remarked, with a glowing 
smile. ‘Oh, Glorry, what a fool 
you must think me if you don’t 
know that J know all about it!’ 

‘ Hush! hush!’ said Gloriana, put- 
ting her hand over her sister’s 
mouth; ‘there is nothing to know. 
And don’t tease me, Katie, dear, for 
I am so very unhappy. Come to 
the park with me, she added, be- 
seechingly; and the loving little sis- 
ter, who saw that she really wished 
it, and who was full of genuine feel- 
ing under her fun, lost no time in 
putting on her hat and shawl, and 
was ready and waiting before Glo- 
riana, who was still lingering, had 
slowly descended into the hall. 

(To be continw d.) 


ANSWER TO CHARADE.—(Pace 90.) 


"Twas at a Ball I Flora met 
In beauty’s peerless halls, 
The feast was spread, the dancers set, 
The music thrilled the walls, 
Yet when I stood the fair beside, 
(My heart beat high and glad, 
She scorned me, and she turned aside, 
Because I was a lad. 


* * » 


~ . 


In anger proudly swelled my heart, 
I felt a deathlike pang), 

"T'was then that with her matchless art, 
A Ballad Flora sang. 

Sweet, passing sweet, it struck my ears 
Like music from above, 

My pride was melted into tears, 
My anger into love. 
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* Veggio, quando tal vista Amor m’impetra.’ 
OET child of poet father, 
What thy theme for princely ears— 
Thou, about whose temples gather 
Laurels riper than thy years? 
Dost recal the proud memento 
Of thy birthplace by the sea, 
Where, in heaven-blest Sorrento, 
Life is immortality ? 
Exile son of sire in exile, 
Sundered from a mother’s love ; 
In thy years most soft and flexile 
Sentenced through the world to rove ; 
Dost thou in Ferrara’s palace 
Dream of having gained a home, 
Where, unchafed by plot and malice, 
Thou mayest now forget to roam ? 
All encharmed with joys too pleasant, 
Threading mazy canzonet, 
Dost thou, dallying with the present, 
Nor look forward, nor regret ? 
Dost thou, priest of love and beauty, 
For that Leonore is fair, 
Fail to pay a client’s duty, 
And too boldly, grandly dare ? 


Dost thou with Rinaldo’s story 
Fix thy royal lady’s eye ; 
Fire it with great Godfrey’s glory ; 
Dim it when Clorind must die ? 
Ah! divert thy wild ambition, 
Clog not thus thy poet-fame ; 
Works of splendid erudition 
Yet should illustrate thy name! 


Would that Fate, in mercy slighting 
Her own laws, would bid thee look, 
Past the Princess, at the writing 
On the wall behind the Duke ! 
We, alas! with awe and pity 
Read the ban in dungeon slime :— 
‘He who frees the Holy City 
Shall in chains exhaust his prime. 


‘Shall long years in durance languish, 
Half his life shall vex for nought; 
Though his will rebuke his anguish 
In the hell of baffled thought. 
Freedom gained shall see but little 
Left him of his hopes and youth ; 
Of his joys remain no tittle— 
Save a world of love and truth ! 


‘Late when splendour goes to meet him 
At the Eternal City’s gate ; 
And the holiest there would seat him, 
Where his master Petrarch sate : 
Whilst his crown waits on the altar, 
In the Capitol,—Lo! he, 
Life-aweary, scarce shall falter 
“In manus tuas, Domine !”’ A.H.G. 


* The engraving from Heilbuth’s painting, by permission of Messrs. Goupil & Co. 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT! 


I. 
Bisenchantev. 


H! you may blush, Lady Anne, 
Cast your eyelids bashfully down! 
Do you think it matters to me any more 
Whether you smile or you frown? 


Knowing, that which I know, 
Can you wonder if I doubt 

The inference to be drawn from a smile, 
That is next of kin to a pout ? 


Pshaw! Am I yet a boy, 
To be caught by a pretty face? 
To see ‘ threads of gold’ in a flexen curl, 
Take a ‘ Missy’ girl for a Grace? 
7 am disenchanted now ; 
You may drop the mask, if you will: 
Or, stay—there are other fools in the world 
To be caught, if you wear it still! 


Men were made for your sport, 
Else what use to be fair? 

‘’Tis only flats who can fall in love:’ 
Take care, my lady, take care! 


Your heart may be found at home, 
When ‘ the right man’ knocks at the gate; 
You may get paid back in your spurious coin— 
’Tis one of the tricks of Fate. 
That a girl who can ‘ think it fun’ 
With a score to play loose and fast, 
Sets the net too often in sight of the bird, 
And gets trapped herself at last! 


II. 
Faults on Both Hides. 


You call me ‘ a heartless jilt,— 
‘A pitiless, vain coquette!’ 

But there is another, and truer way 
Of looking at it yet! 

Say that I trifled a while :— 
Do you, in your vain conceit, 

Think every girl who jests with a man 
Is to throw herself at his feet ? 
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Well—we were both in fault,— 
I, that I drew you on, 

For the foolish whim of an idle hour, 
To mock, and to smile upon ; 


You, that your folly mistook 
A ‘ will-o’-the-wisp’ for a star ; 
See, if a woman but lift her eyes, 
How vain all these young men are! 


What! would you have me say 
The little words ‘Ilove?— | 

Would you have me utter a Yea for a Nay, 
Then throw you off like a glove? 


Better to break at once 


The chain that your folly made, 
Than to linger on, in sight of the sun,— 
Then find yourself in the shade. 


Let us part with our foolish dream, 
Since we cannot lovers be ; 

Go you your way, as a true man should, 
And never look back on me! 


Astiry H. Batpwin. 


THE ‘CRICKET DERBY.’-—CRICKET LEGISLATION, 
THE ETON REPORT—INCLUDING CRICKET. 


The sum and substance of ‘The 
Eton Report,’ was that, though the 
Head Master claimed to sacrifice all 
other things to teach one thing 
(Classics) well, that one thing they 
taught very badly!—But when we 
furthermore read that they practised 
cricket five hours a day, we felt a 
little refreshed, and said to our- 
selves, There’s a deal of discipline 


in cricket—lots of ‘head work’ if 


they play it well—a concentration 
of energies—a high standard of ex- 
cellence—and a self-mastery which 
they will carry into the graver duties 
of life. And we proceeded to quote 
a line of Homer :—‘ The noblest rule 
of life,’ said Sir Robert Peel, ‘ for 
any young man,’ aley dpiorevew— 
but we forgot—the same Report 
says on the authority of a capital 
cricketer, Mr. Mitchell, that the first 
thing an Etonian does when he 
meets a piece of Greek, is ‘to get a 


crib;? so we must paraphrase the 
line thus :— 

‘Try to do it first-rate, whatever 
it is, and always to come out top- 
sawyer.’ 

So we went to Lord’s to see Eton 
do what Eton confessedly does far 
more in earnest than it does any- 
thing else—cricket; and felt as if 
this were the great Eton examina- 
tion-day, and as if the prowess of 
these fine young fellows would jus- 
tify the vaunt, ‘After all, Eton 
works well. Don’t tell us about a 
page more or less of Latin gram- 
mar: “ A man’sa man for a’ that.”’ 
But need we say, we were woefully 
disappointed ?— We are not going to 
insist on the loss of the match with 
Harrow—we are not so unfair as to- 
dwell on the heavy arrears by which 
that game was lost. No. The side 
which goes in against such a score 
as 240 runs rarely (especially if there 
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are young players) does justice to its 
own play; and the scores of the 
Etonians in the scratch match which 
followed between the two schools 
and the M.C.C. were alone enough 
to show that the Etonian play de- 
served a better account than is told 
by the mere scores of Eton v. Har- 
row. We allow, therefore, that 


*’Tis not in mortals to command success,’ 


but we do look to Eton to ‘ deserveit,’ 
and annually to show before the 
cognoscentt of England a first-rate 
form and style of cricket. And in 
this respect we must say that, with 
much indeed to admire in the free 
and manly style in which the Hon. 
S. G. Lyttelton and others were seen 
to hit, we looked in vain for the form 
and the precision, the straightness 
and the science of first-rate play. 
There was more natural talent than 
headwork in the Eton play. In good 
batting, there are certain leading 
principles, to violate which is dead 
loss. The first is, to play perfectly 
straight; the second is, never to 
run in with hop, step, anda — | to 
swipe. To draw in about a yard, to 
give effect to a hit you could play 
from your ground, is the most we 
can allow; and even that, we be- 
lieve, never pays till after school 
days: and Parr and Carpenter use 
it sparingly. The third is, never to 
play back at what you can command 
forward, and never to play forward 
beyond your power to command the 
pitch of the ball:—all this is the 
very grammar of cricket. But mo- 
dern cricketers—witness the Gentle- 
* men’s Eleven—are badly grounded. 
They may have introduced an extra 
hit well worth having; but the first 
thing is to keep your wicket up; 
for which result you must ‘ play the 
game; and we could name among 
the past, many men, less brilliant, 
who played far better for the score 
in this most essential particular. 
Our complaint is, not that the Eton 
play was bad, but that the players 
did not do full justice to their 
talents—in other words, the form 
and style was defective, and showed 
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a want of training by some of the 
‘old fellows.” The training of 
Harrow threw the Eton quite into 
the shade. We have not in any 
match this year seen better batting 
—none sounder or showing better 
judgment; no innings with so few 
mistakes as that of Harrow—and 
their fielding was smart indeed. 

It was surmised that this training, 
with all due credit to Nixon, was 
not only professional: more than 
one old Harrovian said he thought 
he could name one honourable gen- 
tleman ‘who must have been look- 
ing on with his umbrella.” But 
how is it that among Eton ‘old 
fellows, or young Eton masters, no 
one has the emulation to insure 
that whatever Etonians do they shall 
at least do well. Their cricket we 
regard as a discredit, not to the 
playing-fields, but to the school. 
The report aforesaid informs us, 
that ‘learning is not their line,’ 
though cricket is; also, that ‘ Eto- 
nians are too prosperous and luxu- 
rious, as a class, to feel the stimulus 
necessary for study.’ Now, we fear 


- the same is true of Eton cricket. 


To stand and practise showy hits by 
the hour; to take advantage of a 
thin, very level and easy ground to 
play false cricket, without its penal- 
ties, is all very pleasant, no doubt; 
but when once we come to Lord’s, 
we find that steady, thoughtful 
playersshave an advantage — in 
other words, that on that great ex- 
amination day, the flashy game 
breaks down, and that you can in 
no way ‘get up’ cricket ‘with a 
crib” No; you must practise 
steadily if you would play steadily : 
all must be sound and habitual, 
easy and natural, and part and 
parcel of yourself. This we write 
less as a hint for the younger than 
for the older Etonians. If proud of 
Eton and its memories we fully 
sympathize, only you must prove 
Etonians can do some things well ; 
and we will promise never to be 
very sceptical about sound habits 
and h work in any ‘fellow’ of 
the school, when we recognize those 
qualities in the cricket-field. 
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CRICKET LEGISLATION. 
(continued). 


‘XXIV. Or, if with any part of 
his person he stop the ball, which 
in the opinion of the umpire at the 
bowler’s wicket, shall have been 
pitched in a straight line from it to 
the striker’s wicket, and would have 
hit it.’ 

Barker would read, ‘With any 
part of his dress, pads, or person.’ 
Also, ‘If by any noise or action the 
non-striker shall annoy the bowler 
when running to bowl or delivering 
the ball.’ Evidently this suggestion 
is intended for the ‘roughs’ of 
society. 

This law in 1774 stood thus: 
‘Or if the striker puts his leg be- 
fore the wicket with a design to 
stop the ball, and actually prevent 
the ball from hitting his wicket by 
it” And in the revise, of 1800 
thus: ‘ Or, if with his foot or leg he 
stops the ball, which the bowler, in 
the opinion of the umpire at the 
bowler’s wicket, shall have pitched 
in a straight line to the wicket, and 
would have hit it.’ 

‘XXV. If the players have crossed 
each other, he that runs for the 
wicket which is put down is out.’ 

Barker would append, ‘ But if any 
of the adversaries wilfully obstruct 
by any means either of the strikers 
when running, so that in the opinion 
of the umpire it caused such striker 
to be run out, the umpire shall give 
him “ not out.”’ 

*XXVII. A striker being run 
out, that run which he and his 
partner were attempting shall not 
be reckoned.’ 

Barker would add, ‘ If the strikers 
have crossed each other, the non- 
striker must go to that wicket from 
which the ball was struck.’ 

*XXIX. After the ball shall have 
been finally in the wicket-keeper’s or 
bowler’s hand, it shall be considered 
dead; but when the bowler is about 
to deliver the ball, if the striker at 
his wicket shall go outside the pop- 

ing crease before such actual de- 

ivery, the said bowler may put him 
out, unless his bat in hand, or some 
part of his person, be within the 
said crease.’ 


Barker would read, ‘May put 
him out with ball in hand, but not 
otherwise.’ 

Barker intends to prevent any 
tricky pretence to deliver the ball, 
and then to turn round and throw at 
the wicket the non-striker would 
not have left, but from this delusion. 

We remember two several matches 
between the Landsdown and Mr. 
Budd’s Eleven from Purton, near 
Swindon, lost by the Purton by one 
of their best men at the most critical 
ee of the game, being put ont for 
eaving his ground too soon. Great 
discontent was the result. Indeed 
the Purton bowler, after twenty 
years, met our friend who put him 
out, and inveighed against the pro- 
ceeding as angrily as ever! Barker 
said that once at Lord’s it was only 
the support of Lord Frederick that 
saved him from being hooted off the 
ground for the same unpopular 
measure. Old Harry Hampton also 
said that he remembered a player 
falling into great disgrace by the 
same way of putting out. If done 
with ball in hand no kind of excep- 
tion can be taken; otherwise the 
runners would have an unfair ad- 
vantage. 

‘XXX. If the striker be hurt, 
he may retire from the wicket, and 
have his innings at any time in that 
innings.’ (Barker would limit it 
thus: ‘But only if hurt in the 
match.”) ‘ Another person may be 
allowed to stand out for him, but 
not to goin. No substitute in the 
field shall be allowed to bowl, keep 
wicket, stand at the point, or middle 
wicket, or stop behind in any case.’ 

here was an old law we give 
verbatim :— 
* BATT FOOT OR HAND OVER Y* CREASE. 

‘When y* Ball has been in Hand 
by one of y* Keepers or Stopers, and 
y°® Player has been at home He may 
go where he pleases till y* next Ball 
is bowled. If Either of y Strikers 
is crossed in his running Ground 
designedly, which design must be 
determined by the Umpires.—N.B. 
The umpires may order that notch 
to be Scored.’ 
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*‘XXXI. No substitute shall in 
any case be allowed to stand out or 
run between wickets for another 
person without the consent of the 
opposite party; and in case any 
person shall be allowed to run for 
another, the striker shall be out if 
either he or his substitute be off the 

ground in manner mentioned in 
— XVII. and XXI. while the 
ball is in play.’ 

‘XXXII. In all cases where a 
substitute shall be allowed, the con- 
sent of the opposite party shall also 
be obtained as to the person to act 
as substitute, and the place in the 
field which he shall take.’ 

‘This law,’ Barker says, ‘if duly 
considered, would have saved a 
match— Kent v. Notts. Kent, being 
a man short, brought Mr. Thackeray 
to field at long leg, which made a 
difference of some thirty runs!’ 

It has sometimes been a question 
when the ball is dead, or what 
constitutes ‘finally settled’ in the 
hands of the wicket-keeper. Bar- 
ker would make the ball dead only 
when handed over to the bowler to 
bowl a new ball. 


wicket-keeper hold the ball cun- 

ningly for the chance of the striker’s 

raising his foot, as feeling that the 

play of that ball was over, and the 
| dead. 


Lockyer once said, ‘I have some- 
times had gentlemen lean on their 
bat, and jump over it; then I stump 
them flying. Sometimes they are 
so pleased with themselves that 
they will walk a little round their 
ground, or lift a leg to hitch up 
their trousers; so I wait for a 
chance, especially when we play 
against twenty-two, for then we 
can’t afford to be jicular.’ 

Barker’s limitation actually formed 
part of the game at a very early 
period.—In 1787, of a match at 
Bourne Paddock, we have the fol- 
lowing remark in a curious MS. by 
a cotemporary cricketer :— 

‘Beldham was put out in both 
innings in a very extraordinary 
manner. In the first, Purchase in- 
tended to throw the ball to Lumpy, 
but it fell short, and hit the wicket. 
If Lumpy had handled the ball, 
Beldham would not have been out. 
But in the second innings Beld- 


We have seen a” 
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ham’s partner hit the ball straight, 
which just touched Lumpy’s hand, 
and hit the wicket before Beldham 
had time to recover his ground.’ 

Barker suggests the following :— 

‘ After the delivery of four balls, 
and both the strikers shall be within 
their ground, and the ball finally 
settled in the wicket-keeper’s or 
bowler’s hands, or shall have passed 
through the hands of any of the 
outer side to the bowler to com- 
mence the next Over, the ball shall 
be considered dead.’ 

*‘XXXIIT. If any fieldsman stop 
the ball with his hat, the ball shall 
be considered dead, and the opposite 
party shall add five runs to their 
score; if any be run they shall have 
five in all. 

‘XXXIV. The ball having been 
hit, the striker may guard his wicket 
with his bat, or with any part of his 
body except his hands, that the 
23rd law may not be disobeyed.’ 

The old law stood thus :— 

‘When ye Ball is hit up either of 
ye strikers may hinder ye catch in 
his running Ground, or if She is hit 
directly across ye Wickets ye Other 
Player may place his Body any 
where within ye Swing of his Batt 
so as to hinder ye Bowler from 
catching her; but he must neither 
Strike at her nor touch her with his 
hands. If a striker nips a Ball up 
just before him he may fall before 
his Wicket, or pop down his Batt 
before Shee comes to it, to Save it.’ 

*‘XXXV. The wicket-keeper shall 
not take the ball for the purpose of 
stumping until it have passed the 
wicket; he shall not move until the 
ball be out of the bowler’s hand; 
he shall not by any noise incom- 
mode the striker; and if any part of 
his person be over or before the 
wicket, although the ball hit it, the 
striker shall not be out.’ 

Barker would add, (1) ‘If any of 
the adversaries shall by any noise 
or action annoy the striker, he shall 
only be out by running out.’ Also 
(2) ‘The non-striker shall not be 
made “run out” by a ball struck 
through his wicket, unless the ball 
first touch the hands of one of the 
adversaries.’ 

The Law of 1816 was so explicit, 
we wonder it was ever altered :— 
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* If the striker hits the ball against 
his partner’s wicket, when he is off 
his ground, it is out, provided it has 
previously touched the bowler’s or 
any of the fieldsmen’s hands, but 
not otherwise.’ 

‘XXXVI. The umpires are the 
sole judges of fair or unfair play ; 
and all disputes shall be determined 
by them, each at his own wicket; 
but in case of a catch which the 
umpire at the wicket bowled from 
cannot see sufficiently to decide 
upon, he may apply to the other 
umpire, whose opinion shall be con- 
clusive.’ 

In 1793 the law was as follows :— 

‘The umpires are the sole judges 
of fair and unfair play, and al! dis- 
putes shall be determined by them ; 
each at his own wicket. But in 
case of a catch, which the umpire 
at the wicket cannot see sufficiently 
to decide upon, he may apply to the 
other umpire, whose opinion is con- 
clusive.’ 

*‘XXXVII. The umpires in all 
matches shall pitch fair wickets; 
and the parties shall toss up for 
choice of innings. The umpires 
shall change wickets after each 
party has had one innings.’ 

Barker would add :— 

‘The umpires shall change wickets 
after each party has had one innings, 
or at any time during the match, 
with the consent of both parties. 
They shall allow no more than half 
a minute between each ball, two 
minutes for each striker to come in, 
and ten minutes between each in- 
nings, when the party refusing to 
play shall lose the match. If either 
of the strikers think that he or his 
partner is not fairly out, he may 
a 1 to the umpires.’ 

*XXXVIII. They shall allow two 
minutes for each striker to come in, 
and ten minutes between each in- 
nings. When the umpire shall call 
“Play,” the party refusing to play 
shall lose the match. 

*XXXIX. They are not to order 
a striker out unless appealed to by 
the adversaries ; 

‘XL. But if one of the bowler’s 
feet be not on the ground behind 
the bowling crease and within 
the return crease when he shall 
deliver the ball, the umpire at 
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i wicket, unasked, must call “No 


‘XLI. If either of the strikers 
run a short run, the umpire must 
call “ One short.” 

‘XLII. No umpire shall be al- 
lowed to bet. 

‘XLII. No umpire is to be 
changed during a match, unless 
with the consent of both parties, 
except in case of violation of the 
42nd law; then either party may 
dismiss the transgressor.’ 

1747 to 1816.— That the umpire 
at the bowler’s wicket shall be first 
applied to, to decide on all catches.’ 

The practice had been to ask the 
umpire at the striker’s wicket, and 
never to appeal. The following will 
prove that the custom of appealing 
from one umpire to the other in the 
case of a catch was not according to 
the earliest rules. In the most an- 
cient book of scores extant, contain- 
ing matches from the year 1772, we 
extract the following :— 

‘ Kent against Hampshire, 1780.— 
The umpire at the wicket at which 
Aylward stood declared that he 
could not tell whether he hit the 
ball or not; and it was referred to 
May, the umpire at the other end, 
who gave him out. This was a 
mode of proceeding unprecedented 
in my remembrance, nor could any 
one I met with recollect a reference 
of this nature. It was the opinion 
of most people that the second um- 
pire ought not to have decided it.’ 

*‘XLIV. After the delivery of four 
balls the umpire must call “ Over,” 
but not until the ball shall be finally 
settled in the wicket-keeper’s or 
bowler’s hand; the ball shall then 
be considered dead ; nevertheless, if 
an idea be entertained that either of 
the strikers is out, a question may 
be put previously to, but not after, 
the delivery of the next ball. 

‘XLV. The umpire must take 
especial care to call “No ball” in- 
stantly upon delivery; “ Wide ball” 
as soon as it shall pass the striker.’ 

Barker would add :— 

‘1. If the umpire call “Over” 
before the right number of balls 
shall have been bowled, either party 
may demand the proper number to 
be bowled, which may have been 
agreed upon. 
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* 2. If the bowler is about to bowl 
more balls than the proper number, 
either party may demand the um- 
pire to call “ Over.”’ 

‘3. Though the umpire has called 
“ Over,” still if any of the outer side 
think that either of the strikers is 
out, an appeal may be made to the 
umpire any time before but not 
after the delivery of the next ball.’ 

In some old laws (date unknown) 
entitled ‘Ye Game of Cricket as 
settled by ye Cricket Club at ye 
“Star and Garter” in Pall Mall,’ we 
read the following :— 


* LAWS FOR YE UMPIRES. 


*To allow 2 Minutes for each 
man to come in when one is out, 
and 10 Minutes between Each Hand. 
To mark ye Ball that it may not be 
changed. They are sole judges of 
all outs and ins, of all fair and un- 
fair Play of frivolous delays, of all 
hurts whether real or pretended 
and are discretionally to allow what 
time they think Proper before ye 
Game goes on again. In case of a 
real hurt to a Striker they are to 


allow another to come in and the- 


Person hurt to come in again, But 
are not to allowa fresh Man to Play 
on either side on any Account. They 
are sole judges of all hindrances, 
crossing ye Players in running, and 
Standing unfair to Strike and in 
case of hindrance may order a Notch 
to be Scored. They are not to 
order any man out unless appealed 
to by one of ye Players. These Laws 
are to ye Umpires Jointly. Each 
Umpire is ye Sole Judge of all Nips 
and Catches Ins and outs good or 
bad runs at his own Wicket and his 
determination shall be absolute and 
he shall not be changed for another 
Umpire without ye Consent of both 
Sides When ye 4 Balls are Bowled 
he is to call over These laws are 
separately When both Umpires shall 
call Play 3 Times, ’tis at ye Peril of 
giving ye Game from them that 
refuse Play.’ 

As a record of ‘cricket in the 
olden time, Frederick Lillywhite 
favours us with the following from 
his very valuable ‘Scores and Bio- 
ographies,’ a book of which the secre- 
tary of every club should order a 
copy—admirably done, and inter- 
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spersed with curious notices from 
beginning to end :— 

‘A few days since we had the 
pleasure of inspecting a simple but 
highly interesting relic, the property 
of W. J. Humphry, Esq., of Don- 
nington. It is simply an old silk 
pocket-handkerchief, for many years 
in the possession of Mr. Daniel King, 
a “formidable” cricketer of this 
city, who, on his death bed, in 
1836,* requested the token should 
be given to his apt pupil, Mr. Hum- 
phry, a liberal supporter of the 
* noble art,” and still a useful player. 
The handkerchief is supposed to be 
more than roo years old, and on it 
is well represented an eleven at play, 
set out much the same as they would 
be in the present day, to slow bowl- 
ing. There are but twostumps, and 
the bats have broad hatchet-shaped 
ends. All the players are admirably 
delineated, and are, doubtless, a 
faithful representation of some cele- 
brated eleven of that day. The 
umpires and scorers are dressed in 
the style of the early part of the 18th 
century, the latter gracefully re- 
clining on the turf, with their “ notch 
sticks” in their hands. On the 
border of the handkerchief the laws 
of the game are printed in the quaint 
style of the time. We append a 
verbatim one. It will be seen that 
the alterations are not material, con- 
sidering the lapse of time. The 
handkerchief is now placed in an 
elegant frame, and from the very 
tender condition of the article, Mr. 
Shipley has shown much skill in the 
manipulation. 

YE LAWS OF YE GAME OF CRICKET. 

‘Ye pitching of ye first wicket is 
to be determined by ye cast of a 
piece of money. 

‘When ye first wicket is pitched, 
and ye popping crease cut, which 
must be exactly 3 feet 10 inches 
from ye wicket, ye other wicket is 
to be pitched directly opposite, at 
22 yards distance, and ye other pop- 
ping crease cut 3 feet 10 inches 
before it. 

* Ye bowling creases must be cut 
in a direct line from each stump. 

‘Ye stumps must be 22 inches 

* Daniel King died on June 26, 1836, 
at the age of 53. 
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long, and ye bail 6 inches. Ye ball 
must weigh between 5 and 6 ounces. 
When ye wickets are both pitched, 
and all ye creases cut, ye party that 
wins ye toss up may order which 
side shall go in first at his option. 
Ye bowler must deliver ye bali with 
one foot behind ye crease even with 
ye wicket, and when he has bowled 
one ball or more, shall bowl to ye 
number of 4 before he changes 
wickets, and he shall change but 
once in ye same innings. He may 
order ye player that is in at his 
wicket to stand on which side of it 
he pleases at a reasonable distance. 
‘If he delivers ye ball with his 
hinder foot over ye bowling crease, 
ye umpire shall call no ball though 
she be struck, or ye player is bowled 
out, which he shall do without being 
asked, and no person shall have any 
right to ask him. If ye wicket is 
bowled down its out. If he strikes 
or treads down, or he falls himself 
upon his wicket in striking (but not 
in over-running), its out. A stroke 
or nipp over or under his ball, or 
upon his hands (but not arms), if 
ye ball be held before he touches 


ground, though she, be hug’d to 
the body, its out.’ 

‘If in striking both his feet are 
over the popping crease, and his 
wicket put down, except his batt is 


down within, its out. If he runs 
out his ground to hinder a catch, its 
out. If a ball is nipp’d and he 
strikes her again wilfully before she 
comes to ye wicket, its out. If the 
players have crossed each other, he 
that runs for ye wicket that is put 
down, isout. If inrunning a match, 
the wicket is struck down by a 
throw before his foot, hand, or batt, 
is over the popping crease, or a 
stump hit by ye ball, though the 
bail was down, its out. But if ye 
bail is down before, he that catches 
ye ball must strike a stump out of 
ground, ball in hand, then its out. 
If ye striker touches or takes up ye 
ball before she is lain quite still, 
unless asked by ye bowler, or wicket 
keeper, its out. When ye ball has 
been in hand by one of ye keepers 
or stoppers, and ye player has been 
at home, he may go where he pleases 
till ye next ball is bowled. If either 


of ye strikers is cross’d in his run- 
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ning ground designedly, which de- 
sign must be determined by ye 
umpires. N.B. Ye umpire may 
order the notch to be scored. When 
ye ball is hit up, either of ye strikers 
may hinder ye catch in his running 
ground, or ifshe’s hit directly across 
ye wicket, ye other player may place 
his body anywhere within ye swing 
of ye batt, so as to hinder ye bowler 
from catching her; but he must 
neither strike at her, nor touch her 
with his hands. 

‘If a striker nipps a ball up just 
before him, he may fall before his 
wicket, or pop down his bat, before 
she comes to it, to save it. 

‘Ye bail hanging on one stump, 
though ye ball hit ye wicket, its not 
out. Ye wicket-keepers shall stand 
at a reasonable distance behind ye 
wicket, and shall not move till ye 
ball is out of ye bowler’s hand, and 
shall not by any noise incommode 
ye striker: and if his hands, knees, 
feet, or head, be over or before ye 
wicket, though ye ball hit it, it shall 
not be out. To allow two minutes 
for each man to come in when one is 
out, and ten minutes between each 
hand. To mark ye ball that it may 
not be changed. They are sole 
judges of all outs and ins, of all fair 
and unfair play, of ail frivolous de- 
lays, of all hurts, whether real or 
pretended, and are discretionally to 
allow what time they think proper 
before ye game goes on again. In 
case of a real hurt to a striker, they 
are to allow another to come in, and 
ye person hurt to come in again, but 
are not to allow a fresh man to play 
on either side on any account. They 
are sole judges of all hindrances, 
crossing ye players in running, and 
standing unfair to strike, and in 
cases of hindrances may order a 
notch to be scored. They are not 
to order any man out, unless ap- 
pealed to by any one of ye players. 
These laws are to ye umpires jointly. 
Each umpire is ye sole judge of all 
nips and catches, ins ad outs, good 
or bad runs at his own wicket, and 
his determination shall be absolute, 
and he shall not be changed for an- 
other umpire without ye consent of 
both sides. When the four balls are 
bowled, he is to call over. These 
laws are separately. When both 
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umpires call play three times, ’tis 
at ye peril of giving ye game from 
them that refuse to play.’ 

‘XLVII. When one of the strikers 
shall have been put out, the use of 
the bat shall not be allowed to any 
person until the next striker shall 
come in.’ 

The following is a note appended 
to the M. C. C. Laws :— 

‘ The Committee of the Marylebone 
Club think it desirable that, pre- 
viously to the commencement of a 
match, one of each side should be 
declared the manager of it; and 
that the new laws with respect to 
substitutes may be carried out in a 
spirit of fairness and mutual conces- 
sion, it is their wish that such sub- 
stitutes be allowed in all reasonable 
cases, and that the umpire should 
inquire if it is done with the consent 
of the manager of the opposite side. 

‘Complaints having been made 
that it is the practice of some play- 
ers when at the wicket to make 
holes in the ground for a footing, 
the Committee are of opinion that 
the umpires should be empowered 
to prevent it.’ 

It was, many years since, a stipu- 
lation of the M.C.C. that they 
would play no matches without pro- 
fessional umpires. The experience 
of the All England Elevens, even in 
these days of advanced civilization, 
shows the wisdom of the rule. Far 
north the idea is difficult to eradi- 
cate that a Yorkshire Eleven has an 
umpire of their own, as a kind of 
Old Bailey witness, to swear for 
Yorkshire through thick and thin. 
This reminds us of what anyone 
may read in Twiss’s ‘ Life of Eldon, 
that on the Northern Circuit one 
jury gave him verdicts all day long, 
because he was a countryman. 

Late experience has shown that 
professional umpires involve a con- 
ventional kind of decisions instead 
.of right decisions. Men ‘ who live 
to please, must please to live.’ An 
umpire at Lord’s simply reflects the 
opinion of the M. C. C., or what he 
supposes to be the opinion. A cer- 
tain bowler ‘has been allowed, and 
the gentlemen seem to like it; 
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therefore,’ said Caldecourt, ‘ what 
does it matter tome?’ Caldecourt 
had once got into hot water by put- 
ting the right of private judgment 
to the test; and ever since quid refert 
dum felix sis has been the prevailing 
sentiment among professionals as 
regards their employers. 

Certainly it might sometimes be 
difficult to find an amateur to stand 
as umpire; neither would it be any 
improvement if he were always a 
member of the club, which gets 
up the match: but certainly if 
all ‘local judges’ were deemed 
disqualified, and if independent 
men were drawn from a distance to 
stand umpires, the bowling would 
never have been as wild and as dan- 
gerous as now. 

We object, therefore, to profes- 
sionals as not independent; though 
in point of ability to judge, few 
amateurs could compete with them. 
An umpire requires practice, to 
concentrate attention on every ball: 
and no small part of an umpire’s 
qualification consists in knowing 
just where danger lurks, and where 


. a question is likely to arise. 


*,* Edward Mills Grace, Esq. (whose 
Portrait we gave in our last number), was 
born at Downend, near Bristol, Gloucester- 
shire, Nov, 27, 1841. His scores for the 
last four seasons have been respectively, in 
1860, 1,372; in 1861, 1,747; in 1862, 


as a batsman will perhaps yet more clearly 
appear if we say that we find his average, 
in twelve first-class matches last season, 
nearly forty runs an innings. While play- 
ing for All England v. Eighteen of Man- 
chester and professional bowlers, he went 
in first and carried out his bat for within 
three of a hundred runs. We have already 
criticised his style, and related his great 
achievement with bat and ball at Canter- 
bury. We may add, that his fielding is as 
good as his batting. The best judges have 
pronounced that for attention to every man’s 
play, and for judgment in placing himself, 
as well as for safe hands when the ball 
comes, they would as willingly trust Mr. 
Grace to foil a favourite hit as any man in 

{ In Australia he also showed 
himself to be a fine wicket keeper, though 
he failed to sustain his reputation as a 
batsman, 
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CHAPTER LI. 


SEA-LOVING ENGLAND AND HER PLEASURE NAVY. 


ENTURIES of civilization, that 

have brought in their train luxury, 
shopkeeping, and a marvellous com- 
merce that demands for its maintenance 
the work of hand and brain, have not 
extinguished that passion to which our 
country owes its greatest glory. Man 
and boy, the Anglo-Saxon race loves 
the sea. At heart we are sailors yet. 
Not long agolI visited what was once 
my school playground. Lying under 
an old elm-tree reading in the soft 
light of a tranquil summer evening, I 
saw a pelotheed boy. His limbs were 
small, his face delicately white, and 
his eyes of the mildest blue. No one 
would have supposed him to be a boy 
of much spirit; but a little conversa- 
tion soon showed that a heart, fired 
with the spirit that animated those 
grand old sailors of Devon, whose lives 
he was reading, beat beneath his jacket. 
He was panting for the sea, For weeks 


his reading had been the histories of 


sea-fights, voyages and travels, ship- 
wrecks and storms, desert islands, and 
wild adventures among strange people, 
speaking strange tongues, hiding in 
dense forests, paddling on broad, ex- 
panding rivers flowing under the sha- 
dows of huge mountains. Volume 
upon volume that spake of these things 
he had devoured by day ; at night he 
had realized them in dreams, and with 
the morning awoke with the sea-fever 
still upon him. Had he been a less 
carefully disciplined boy than he was 
he would undoubtedly have contributed 
his mite to that mighty list of English 
lads who ‘ ran away and went to sea.’ 
Speak to him of hardships he would 
have to bear, dangers to undergo, dif- 
ficulties to surmount, and he would tell 
you those were the things he wanted. 
What I have called the sea-fever in 
the pale-faced boy is an experience 
which most of us have. It comes as 
surely as the measles, and generally 
lasts rather longer. It is common to 
youth but not confined to any par- 
ticular age. Like an epidemic, it rages 
fiercely, and is catching; it runs 
through a household, a coterie of friends, 
or a school. .When it comes, Greek 
and Latin grammars, geographies, and 
arithmetic books are detestable and 
might as well be put away. What are 


they to the achievements of Cooke, 
Columbus, and Drake ! 

‘Oh, papa, do let me go for a 
“middy !”” is the cry that has startled 
many & Paterfamilias who has designed 
a seat in the bank, or the counting- 
house, or a University career for his 
son. But since there are required but 
a very small number of midshipmen, 
the boys generally have to take to the 
desk or college, the pulpit or bar, or 
sick-chamber; and though this yearn- 
ing for the adventurous life of the 
sea rarely dies out, it is softened by 
time, and the lads who thought of 
running away to Liverpool become 
excellent parsons, active lawyers, and 
unromantic medical men. [I started 
northward once myself. 

As this is the earliest manifestation 
in favour of the sea so it is the strongest. 
A calmer love takes its place—a love 
that leads us annually down to sea- 
beaches and rocks. But everywhere 
our liking for the sea and the seamen 
manifests itself; on our stage where 
the sorrows of Black-eyed Susan, played 
perhaps to audiences long familiar with 
it, draw tears from pit and gallery, 
where it is always customary to make 
the ‘ rough and ready ’ sailor the good 
genius of the distressed damsel. Our 
best English artists’ best pictures are ~ 
sea scenes; and what songs are so 
often heard over bench and loom, or 
at the forge, as those that relate to 
* British Oak,’ ‘ Battles and Breezes,’ 
and ‘ Wooden Walls?’ Practically 
there is a far higher manifestation of 
our proclivities for the sea. It is the 
constitution of our Pleasure Navy—a 
navy that is at present rapidly increas- 
ing, and that has already a far greater 
numerical strength than is generally 
known or supposed. 

Yachting is exclusively a pastime of 
the rich; it has always been so and 
probably always will. Rowing, the 
sister sport, is common to all classes. 
The collegian doffs his gown and 
hurries down to the Isis or the Cam, 
the professional man in his hour of 
evening leisure, the hard-working me- 
chanie in his Saturday half, row. 
Cricket is yet more universal. Hunting 
draws together peers, farmers, trades- 
men, and nondescripts; billiards has its 
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hordes of blacklegs; but yachting stands 
alone in its exclusiveness. Exclusive- 
ness is no merit. The glorious equality 
und fraternity of the cricket-field, where 
the only acknowledged rank is that of 
skill in the game, are facts of which to 
be proud, But this or anything like 
it can never be the case on the ocean. 
Yachting demands a large expenditure 
of time and money, it cannot be* taken 
up at odd half-hours er days. It isa 
science, and he who would excel in it 
must take off his coat and begin at the 
bottom of the ladder, and by the time 
he reaches the top, he will be a perfect 
sailor who would pass with credit the 
Admiralty examination, A yacht is a 
very costly luxury. But what a 
luxury! So trim,-so graceful, and so 
swift! Look at the ‘ Albertine’ (155 
tons), Lord Londesborough’s beautiful 
schooner, at the ‘ Water Lily’ (105 tons), 
Lord Alfred Paget's yawl, and at the 
cutter, ‘ Astarte’ (75 tons), when under 
full sail. The proportions of an Oaks 
favourite are scarce more delicate and 
beautifully symmetrical. Yachts are to 
ships as Venus to Vulcan, and eutier 
yachts to schooner yachts as sweet and 
supple seventeen is to the matured 
figure of ten years later. Given the 
beauty of the boat, there is, to quote the 
words of the popular song— 


* The life on the rolling deep,’ 


the plunging of the boat amid the 
heaving waves, the storm to battle 
with, the wind to conquer, and over all 
there is just that element of danger 
which somehow charms Englishmen. 
With the ‘ wind dead in your teeth,’ 
as nautical men say, you saifon. There 
is a triumph of mind over a mighty 
element ! 

I have somewhere read that a great 
French novelist having to frame a plot 
for a tale—and his tales have plots— 
betakes himself to the sea and stretches 
himself on deck. It is an excellent 
plan ; nowhere is man so much cut off 
from the conventional and material 
world as at sea. The waves rocking 
the vessel sing a most sweet lullaby ; 
and nowhere is the ‘ cloudscape’ so 
grand. The sensuous dream-world of 
the lotus-eaters is not so delicious as 
that produced by the motion of a yacht 
on the blue Mediterranean with a blue 
sky above. All sweet fancies seem to 
come there, and to.shape themselves, 
as all that is highest and best does 
shape itself, into poetry, adapting itself 
to the measured rhythm in which the 
vessel moves among the waves break- 
ing on the prow: and the waking from 
the dream is grand when the storm 
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comes, and low clouds, intensely black, 
rise up, and every hand is needed to 
execute successive orders with the ut- 
most alacrity; and the wind, that seems 
now to bear the roar of a mighty dis- 
charge of ordnance, and now to sigh 
solemnly as though in its fury it had 
done some awful deed, drowns the 
never-failing answer of the mariner, 
‘Ay! Ay! sir. 

With the practice and theory of 
yachting, it would be impossible to 
deal in a single article; but there is 
one aspect in which it ought to be 
looked at—as a nursery for the Royal 
Navy. Itis not generally known how 
great a one it is, and how its dimensions 
are growing with every year. 

The progress made by the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club, which occupies 
the highest position of any, presents a 
striking view of this. This club, es- 
tablished 1823, in 1838 had but twenty- 
four yachts; it has now two hundred, 
representing 14,000 tons burthen. 
Something over a sailor for every ton 
is required to man them, and there is 
thus in the employ of this club alone 
1,400 thoroughly trained and efficient 
seamen ready, if need should arise, 
to transfer their services to the Royal 
Navy. They are ail picked men, and 
the yacht clubs of the United Kingdom 
must number altogether a vast body of 
such seamen, who, during the summer 
months, are constantly at sea, cruising 
far away, or running races which de- 
mand the utmost activity and smartness 
round the coast at home. The royal 
yacht clubs of the kingdom could 
probably muster a fleet of one thousand 
tive hundred vessels, nearly all of them 
being beautifully built, perfect in 
equipment, and ably commanded and 
manned. ‘To this- fleet large additions 
are being made every year. Since 1853 
there have been upwards of four hun- 
dred vessels added. During the last ten 
years the number of annual additions 
to the fleet of yachts has more than 
doubled, and at the present time there 
are many new ones building. There 
are upwards of a score of royal yacht 
clubs having stations on the British 
coast, club houses, agents in foreign 
ports, and annual prize regattas. Other 
clubs are forming and formed which 
will doubtless have the Admiralty 
warrant shortly. There are also royal 
yacht clubs at Canada, Halifax, and 
Sydney. They have not large squa- 
drons, and Le Cercle Nautique de la 
Méditerranée, which has its station at 
Cannes, numbers only a couple of 
yawls and twenty cutters. 

It is Englishmen who make a play- 
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fellow of the sea and toy ships to sail 
upon it. The sea breezes sweep our 
island and help to brace up our frames 
to harden us and make us what we are 
asa nation. The sea brings us wealth 
as it has brought us glory. What 
wonder that we love it, and build boats 
to sail upon it, and display a rivalry as 
keen as that in the races that take 
place on the green turf! Speed on the 
ocean is as valuable as speed in the 
hunting-field, on the road, and on the 
railway. Rival builders exert them- 
selves to produce swift yachts, and rival 
yachtsmen to make the most of every 
inch of canvas and every puff of wind. 
It is the rule of the day to give prizes 
for everything. The yachtsmen are not 
behindhand in these particulars. Last 
year prizes of the value, in the aggregate, 
of 4,646. were sailed for; this season 
the sum will probably be larger, and 
royal favours are to be extended to 
the sport. Not that the yachtsmen care 
for the prizes much. They are quite 
subordirate. But to possess the swift- 
est yacht and the smartest crew is held 
to be an object worthy of ambition in 
the highest, and so it is! Proud of his 
pastime, the yachtsman loves his yacht 
as he loves his horse or his dog. He 
speaks of it with an affection, ridiculous 
when bestowed upon so much wood, 
iron, rope, and canvas, but perfectly 
intelligible and reasonable when ap- 
plied to the vessel which for weeks in 
summer is his ‘ home’ on the sea, in 
which he has braved many storms, sur- 
mounted many dangers, in which he 
has won races and carried fair ladies 
down rivers and over seas to the classic 
lands of the south; upon which he has 
had to trust in wild storms when only 
perfect obedience to her helm and 
promptness in putting about have saved 
her from destruction. These are the 
sort of histories, very happy ones for 
the most part, which attach to yachts, 
and have to be considered before we 
pass a verdict upon a man who even 
goes so far as to declare he loves ‘ Un- 
dine’ or ‘ Astarte.’ 

The English yachts go almost every- 
where in our quarter of the globe. 
They perform all sorts of distinguished 
services. Her Majesty the Queen has 
four. Stately, pretty little steam yachts 
they are. The * Fox’ that was fitted out 
for the Arctic search was a yacht. 
When Garibaldi was to be borne back 
to Caprera it was an English yacht that 
took him. When the ‘ Alabama’ came 
out to fight the fatal battle with the 
*Kearsarge,’ the ‘ Deerhound,’ an Eng- 
lish yacht, was there to see and 
eventually to save, Early in June the 
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Thames yachtimg season commences 
and lasts a month or six weeks. During 
that period a fleet of yachts, such as 
is searcely gathered together in any 
other spot, assembles, and when the 
racing is over they cruise round the 
coast of England or the Continent, 
dropping anchor occasionally in some 
bay to prepare for races. All the 
fashionable seaside towns get up re- 
gattas now. Very charming they are, 
too, for from the high rocks it very 
often happens, as at the numerous De- 
vonshire meetings, and at the Guernsey 
one, that the fleet can be seen all through 
the race. Still the Thames season once 
over, the yachts get scattered far and 
wide all round the European coast. 

There has been established at 
Gravesend a most convenient club- 
house for yachtsmen, called the Union 
Yacht Club House—a club in the Pall 
Mall, not the aquatic, sense. A gen- 
tleman largely interested in yachting 
has devoted his energy to the formation 
of this upon a most excellent basis. 
It oceupies a good site, its internal 
arrangements are very complete, and 
accommodation has been provided for 
ladies. This is a very admirable part 
of the plan. Ladies are learning the 
mysteries of sailing from yachtsmen. 
You would be astonished, my dear Ba- 
chelor, to hear how charming nautical 
terms become on rosy feminine lips— 
and they wish, either on yacht or 
steamer, to see the races. Now these 
races often have to start at a very early 
hour in the morning, and it is there- 
fore desirable that the ladies should 
be provided with accommodation at 
Gravesend, where their brothers, and 
cousins, and other bold young yachts- 
men whose relations are not quite so 
easily definable, are located. The club 
has been founded upon liberal prin- 
ciples, and the subscription is one that 
will not confine its usefulness, as its 
members are not bound to be yacht 
owners. 

From a very small beginning in 
1720, when the Cork Yacht Club was 
founded, has grown up our present 
splendid Pleasure Navy. For nearly a 
hundred years the Cork Club had the 
sport entirely to itself; but in 1815 was 
founded the Royal Squadron, and eight 
years later the now puissant Thames 
Club. The first ‘Admiralty warrant 
was obtained by the Cork Club No- 
vember 2, 1831, and from that time 
dates the real growth and popularity of 
the pastime as it is now practised. It 
is a noble sport, nobly maintained, and 
thoroughly adopted to our national 
taste. 
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CHAPTER II. 


O'ER THE GLAD WATERS OF THE DARK 
BLUE SEA. 


The glad waters to which I particu- 
larly refer in the present instance lie 
between the Lower Hope, Gravesend, 
and Harwich Harbour. 

The light of a morning, sunless, cold, 
and grey as November, but which the 
almanac informs me is the morning of 
June 4, is on the water. Here and 
there a sombre barge is creeping slowly 
citywards, making the most of the re- 
maining tide. All else is perfectly 
still in the Hope. The sun should 
have risen long ago, but the only out- 
ward and visible sign of the fact is a 
solitary patch of pale brown in the 
east, which is not unlike the colour 
of the dirty sails flapping about the 
barges. A fleet of thirty yachts, riding 
to their own anchors just off the Essex 
shore, moored in tiers of three, dot the 
water, Every sail is furled, no ‘hand’ 
is on board; the taper masts point- 
ing upward make them look like so 
many inverted umbrellas. The wind 
is.N.N.E., and very little of it. It might 
convey us to Harwich in a week, but 
the [point is debateable. The hour, to 
be precise, is 4°30, a.m.,a ghostly hour, 
and the yachts resemble so many phan- 
tom ships. 

A hatchboat, bearing a white flag, 
has appeared, and produced an effect 
searcely less wonderful than that 
brought about by the touch and kiss of 
the lover in Tennyson's ‘ Day Dream.’ 
All is bustle and activity; every deck 
is peopled ; men are running up and 
down masts as nimbly as squirrels, affix- 
ing flags and sheets of white canvas; and 
all the men are crying simultaneously 
* Ay, ay, sir!’ 5°20. White flag hauled 
down, red flag hauled up. h, for a 
breeze! All the captains watching the 
hatchboat, for when the red flag falls the 
greatest ocean race ever run will com- 
mence, 5°25. The red flag is down, an- 
chors are up, foresails are setting, and all 
the yachts are canting to the southward. 
All at once, like so many ballet-girls in 
white turning their heads one way, and 
a breeze of morning moves from N.E., 
and lets a little glimmer of hope into 
the hearts of owners and captains of 
the big schooners, for with a light 
wind they will have no chance against 
the ‘ flying fifty’ cutters. Five minutes 
back the yachts were specks upon the 
water, now the white canvas covers all, 
and they are beautiful as a cluster of 
snowdrops in the early spring. The 
land-breeze is carrying them out to Sea 


Reach. A flight of pigeons does not 
keep itself more compact. The stately 
‘Albertine,’ with its many-times triumph- 
ant flag, White with the Red Maltese 
Cross, the trim ‘Glance,’ the sprightly 
‘Volante,’ the sedate ‘ Aquiline, how 
beautiful they are! ‘ Astarte’ is co- 
rey ng with ‘ Madcap,’ and the‘ Water 
ily,’ failing to catch the wind in her 
sails, is as still as a veritable flower 
riding on the ripples of a gentle stream, 
fast rooted, and only seeming to pro- 
gress, till the yachts at her stern have 
passed and her sails fill with wind. 

For a yachting match there requires 
three good things—a good fleet, good 
sailors, and good wind. If the latter 
is accompanied by sharp showers that 
soak the sails so much the better. But 
alas! the morning of the 4th of June 
was very calm. Schooners and yawls 
soon fell behind. The ‘Glanee,’ * Vo- 
lante,’ and ‘ Vindex,’ lightest cutters in 
the race, went ahead, and the whole 
fleet on the port tack looked like a long 
flight of swans reaching a mile or more. 
It was a lovely sight. But when they 
had passed the Medway they got into 
slack water ; some stood far out to the 
east, some stood in to the western shore, 
and parted to come together again 
only in Harwich harbour. Yet it was 
a gallant race between the cutters, four 
of which were struggling for place, 
making short quick boards on and off 
the shore, trying to take the wind out 
of each other's sails, trying every art 
the thorough sailor knows. Now it was 
‘Glance’ that led, now * Volante,’ with 
* Vindex’ and the ‘ Surf’ at their sterns, 
running dangerously near the Maplin 
sands. The wind rose and fell, and 
with every rise the ‘Albertine’ came 
up apace, and with every fall went back 
again. ‘Glance’ ran upon the sands, 
and got off again smartly, but not till 
her rival, ‘ Volante,’ had passed her, 
Then they fought again, board and 
board they made, and it was as if two 
skilful jockeys on two noble horses ran 
neck and neck, and the highest effort of 
each failed to secure an advantage. 

Where were the twenty-one that 
started ? Scattered like a form of school- 
boys called from their studies to the 
graver work of life. Like schoolboys, 
too, many that gave the brightest promise 
had fallen by the way, and were not 
discernible even on the dim horizon. 
One had become hopelessly fast on the 
sands at the very moment she seemed 
winning, others had gone on the wrong 
tack ; it was no longer a race of twenty 
but of two. At noontide the sun looked 
out between two gray clouds, and— 

* A gust of wind sterte up behind ;’ 
L2 
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but it was but a feeble gust, and it did 
not last long, and the ‘ Volante’ had 
now made a certain triumph over the 
‘Glance,’ and was far ahead, and con- 
tinued so till they furled their sails in 
the harbour to the sound of beating 
drums and cheers that hung about the 
gray church and hill of Harwich, where 
the first yacht, the beautiful ‘ Volante,’ 
that had been sailed so well, arrived at 
83h. 6 m. 30 s. p.m, or ten hours after 
leaving the Lower Hope. Every sail 
was set, and the original fleet had been 
joined on the ocean by the yachts of the 
Harwich Club, and many others. There 
were fifty of the finest craft in the 
world sailing gently round for the har- 
bour on a lovely sea under a bright sun. 
It was a charming scene. 

Thus ended this great race ; the first 
of what will be a long series, eventually 
looked forward to with an interest only 
less than that which is felt in other great 
events of a like character for reasons 
already set forth. It ended in an un- 
expected manner. The cutters tri- 
umphed over the schooners because 
there was little or no wind. The 
lightest weight in the race was ‘ Glance,’ 
36 tons. Others as low as 10 tons had 
been entered, but at midnight before 
the morning of the race the wind was 
howling, rain beating down, and a tem- 
pest threatening. With such weather 
the light cutters would have had no 
chance against the broader canvas of 
the two-masted vessels, and they did not 
start. Had they, it is quite possible 
they would have been triumphant, for 
at no time was there a sufficient breeze 
to develop all the sailing powers of the 
small yachts that sailed in the fleet. 

A dandy rigged vessel called, but 
improperly, a yawl, the ‘ Whirlwind,’ 
won the prize in the schuuner class, She 
was only 77 tons, and passed the guard 
ship an hour earlier than the schooner 
* Albertine.’ 

Of all sports yachting is most de- 
pendent upon the state of the weather. 
Wind and rain, that are the terror of 
rowing men and cricketers, that spoil 
the Derby and the Ascot, make the 
glory of a yacht match. They may not 
suit the visitors, who come to see a 
‘pretty sight ;’ but how the schooners 
bound along, with every sail as tight as 
a drum, every cord as stiff as a harp- 
string, and the waves breaking on the 
prow, and a long white line lingering 
in their wake! In such weather one of 
the most memorable Irish matches was 
sailed. It occupied part of two days 
and two whole nights. When the even- 
ing of the first descended, dark clouds 
rose, the wind howled so that orders 
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had to be shouted at the top of the 
voice. The rain beat down wildly, 
heavily ; the full surge of the mighty 
Atlantic had to be met. A large 
squadron had started, but in the intense 
darkness no trace of any yacht could be 
discovered, no sound heard but the howl- 
ing of the tempest in the rigging, and 
the wild tumult of the waves. The 
labouring bark seemed to 


* Climb hills of seas, 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven.’ 


To stand on deck without clinging to 
the bulwarks was a difficult task, so 
powerful was the nor’ wester blowing 
in the summer night. From sunset to 
sunrise all was a blank; no yacht knew 
where its competitors were, for the clouds 
‘were low and of an inky darkness, and 
the few flashes of lightning dazzled the 
eyes and showed only the white glare of 
the angry ocean lashed into a fury by 
ugly cross-currents! Sails were torn 
and had to be replaced, masts sprung, 
and the timbers creaked, but like an 
elfin thing the yacht went on careering, 
dancing, scattering the foam from her. 
On through the darkness and the storm, 
till ashy pale the morning came, and 
the wind changed its fierce howl into a 
solemn moan inexpressibly sad. The 
night had its glory and its terror, and 
the pale morning and the later golden 
light that was shed upon the waves pro- 
duced a strange feeling, a mingled sense 
of gratitude, relief, and awe,—a thrill 
once experienced never to be forgotten ; 
for then it was possible to see the wild 
frantic ocean on which we had been 
sailing. Every observable living thing 
seemed to feel the blessing of light, the 
porpoises on the water, the gulls scream- 
ing around, and the cormorant 


* A blot in heaven, flying high.’ 


That was perhaps the grandest yacht 
match ever sailed ; for though the fury 
of the tempest abated with the light of 
morning, there was still a powerful wind 
to bear the yachts over the long Atlantic 
swells and between the Saltee Islands. 
The system of signals by which yachts 
can now ask questions and get in- 
telligible answers by means of flags was 
not then in use. And every yacht’s crew 
was in doubt and fear as to the fate of 
their fellows in the race. The night 
had been wild enough to dismantle 
sturdier vessels than any in the fleet. 
But their very lightness had been their 
safety, and morning saw them still sail- 
ing proudly, beautifully on. A calmer 
night followed. The positions of the 
yachts made the race exciting. It is too 
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far in the past to be detailed here, but 
at the end of that two hundred miles’ 
sail through darkness and storm three 
yachts were only divided by a few yards, 
and each struggled hard for victory. It 
was a race to remember and talk of when 
the wind howls in the chimney and the 
fire is bright on the hearth. 

* Wanted, a wind!’ has been the ery 
so far this season. The Prince of Wales 
and his sailor brother, Prince Alfred, 
went on the yacht of the Commodore of 
the Thames Club to see one of the best 
matches recently. 
wind blew, the sails flapped on the masts 
as sheets flap in a laundry drying 
ground ; the yachts were becalmed, and 
could not reach the Nore. There was 
neither wind ‘ nor motion,’ and we lay 


* As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.’ 


And when we had drifted about for 
some time, and the tide had ceased, we 
swung round and went back. A little 
breeze sprang up and filled the sails, 
rather improving matters. Slowly 
dropping down the river, going to a far 
country, we passed an emigrant ship and 
her great human freight, with the tears 
of parting still in their eyes, crowded 


on the deck—they saw the Prince . 


and the yachts and the steamers filled 
with holiday-makers going back home, 
and raised a cheer, that was half a cry, 
over the land they were leaving. It 
was their last earnest look upon a group 
of their happy countrymen and women. 
The contrast was very strong. They 
were mostly the poorer sort of emigrants. 
Poor people are universally much at- 
tached to their country and homes, and 
feel a keen pang when they bid good- 
bye to the one and break up the other. 
All this occurred to the racers and the 
visitors, as they turned their glasses on 
the groups of emigrants—families, mo- 
thers with babies, and little brothers 
and sisters. Then they raised a mighty 


ringing cheer, accompanied by cries of 


‘May you be happy in the land you're 
going to!’ 

The slender interest which the springing 
up of the breeze had created in the race 
dlied away again after this little incident, 


& 


Scarce a breath of 
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only to have a feeble revival when the 
* Albertine’ rounded the buoy, and the 
Prince sent for Lord Londesborough, to 
receive from his hands the prize, for 
which there had been literally no race, 
on board the * Water Lily.’ 

Such is yachting. On a calm day 
tamer than the tamest hunt when the 
scent is bad; on a squally day as in- 
spiriting and exciting as the wildest 
brush across country ever enjoyed in 
Leicestershire. 

But this is only the racing of yachts. 
There is the cruising, which is the 
happiest possible method of travelling. 
A summer in the southern seas in a 
yacht is the highest luxury I know or 
can imagine of its kind. You may 
enter every classic bay, see in all their 
grandeur the wild rocks, walk round the 
islands, and sail up the rivers. That is 
the way to enjoy one of our noblest pas- 
times. Take the earliest opportunity of 
testing practically the truth of my state- 
ment, reader, and thank me for the 
suggestion, and don't publish your re- 
flections. Travelling humanity is too 
prone to that weakness—it is a weakness 
and a vanity—already. Were it other- 
wise I might here print some extracts 
from the log of a certain yacht. Log 
literature is charming. Bold, terse, and 
vigorous are the sentences. A caustic 
reviewer might envy the yachtsman’s 
skill in the economy of words. A 
novelist would occupy a dozen pages with 
the account of a storm, which a yachts- 
man describes as effectually in a score or 
so of words. What can be more power- 
ful than this ?— 

‘Sunset. Storm 
N.N.E. Squally. Midnight. Storm 
come. Very fierce. Lightning inces- 
santly. Balloon-jib torn to shreds. Top- 
mast broke. 11:15 p.m. Shipped asea. 
Cannot live two hours longer if storm 
lasts. Enormous sea on. 2°40 A.M. 
Storm over. Moonlight. Crew repair- 
ing sails—All right.’ 

‘All right!’ This brief glance at 
yachting can come to no happier ending 
than the storm thus briefly chronicled 
in the yachtsman’s log. May every one 
that breaks over our great Pleasure 
Navy have as fortunate a 


coming. Wind 


D. 0. 
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ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER I. 


F my Aunt Theodosia had pro- 
posed a visit to Timbuctoo, she 
could scarcely have met with greater 
opposition. Uncle Gilbert was dead 
against it,—Aunt Jane’s feeble treble 
was raised in angry protest. ‘ Go to 
France, indeed! Females were satis- 
fied to remain at home in her young 
days.’ 

Aunt Jane is always drawing in- 
yidious comparisons between her 
young days and mine. She mourns 
over the decadence of the present 
generation. She bewails the habits, 
customs, manners, and dress of 
Young England. 

Her youth was in the time of the 
Regency—her girlhood’s dress, the 
inch of boddice and statuesque dra- 
pery of that moral period! 

Aunt Theodosia stoutly main- 
tained her position. She was deter- 
mined to take me to Paris : it would 
be of immense advantage to me, she 


said. My mother was easily won 
over to the same opinion. 

Aunt Theodosia is my dear father’s 
sister; she has lived with us since 
his death, and is the recognised 


oracle of our house. Uncle Gilbert 
and Aunt Jane do not understand 
her in the least: they call her 
‘ flighty.’ Dear Aunt Theodosia is 
certainly rather high-flown and ro- 
mantic in her ideas, and a little de- 
clamatory in her style of conversa- 
tion,—there is a dash of the tripod 
and toga in all she says. 

‘Are you really in earnest, Do- 
shia ?’ said my uncle. ‘ Do you mean 
to go trolloping about the country, 
like a couple of she Don Quixotes ?” 

‘Very indecorous,’ bleated Aunt 
Jane. ‘ Certainly not in accordance 
with my ideas of feminine propriety,’ 
continued my uncle. 

* Possibly not,’ said my aunt, sar- 
castically. ‘John Bull cripples his 
women after a different fashion to 
John Chinaman, but both have the 
same end in view—to keep them in 
slavish obedience at home. The 
pig-tailed Celestial induces his infe- 
rior animal to bend before the Jug- 


gernaut of fashion. The British bo- 
vine barbarian, continued my aunt, 
delighted with the alliteration, ‘ fet- 
ters his with the manacles of 
womanly delicacy and conventional 
propriety. 1am old enough now to 
break my chain, and my grey hairs 
are a sufficient protection for my 
niece, I should think.’ 

Aunt Jane smiled complacently. 
She wears what we north country 
people call a ‘topping’ of flaxen 
curls, and flatters herself, we believe, 
in the flimsy fiction. 

* You would like the trip, Bessie?’ 
said my mother. 

I ventured toreply, that ‘ I should 
like it very much indeed.’ I had held 
my peace throughout the discussion. 
I never speak much in the presence 
of Aunt Jane. She has sat upon me 
from my earliest childhood, im- 
pressed on my infant mind a painful 
sense of my personal insignificance, 
and hushed me to silence, with the 
oft-repeated cry that ‘little girls 
should be seen and not heard.’ I 
have left my girlhood behind me, 
but my claims to being audible, as 
well as visible, are no better recog- 
nised by her. 

Uncle Gilbert waxed wrath. 

* After the severe lesson you have 
had, Doshia, of the evils of foreign 
intercourse—it is of no use frowning 
and shaking your head, Maggie,’ he 
said to my mother, ‘I will revert to 
it. Do you wish your daughter to 
follow in the footsteps of her cousin 
Violette? Do you wish——’ 

My aunt burst into such a passion 
of tears, that Uncle Gilbert was si- 
lenced, and even slightly ashamed. 

In our carefully swept and gar- 
nished household there is a blue 
chamber. The door is rarely opened. 
My uncle is invariably the porter on 
these occasions. 

I have a faint recollection of a 
beautiful Frenchified child, who ac- 
companied my aunt in her earlier 
visits. It is difficult to associate this 
lovely little being with the grim 
tenant of the closed room: but so it 
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is. My cousin Violette is the family 
skeleton. Her father, my Uncle 
Charles, was the head of the family. 
He married a French lady who did 
not long survive the birth of her 
little girl. My uncle lived princi- 
pally abroad, but occasionally sent 
his little daughter, with her bonne, 
to stay with his sister, who became 
passionately attached to her. Years 
passed, the visits were discontinued. 
My uncle’s health required a per- 
manent residence in a warm climate : 
the society of his child was essential 
to him; he resisted my aunt’s peti- 
tions to part with her even for a 
week. She grew up into beautiful 
womanhood. The father’s letters 
were full of raptures about his 
daughter’s beauty, her talent, and 
her accomplishments. Then came 
the black shadow. I never knew 
exactly what it was, I never cared to 
know. I knew there was a tale of 
shame and sin and sorrow. I knew 
there was a father’s broken heart, 
and foul disgrace brought on an 
honest man. I have no charitable 
feelings towards my cousin Violette. 


The door of the blue chamber would - 


never be opened by me. 

My aunt's tears wrung a clumsy 
apology from my uncle: he offered 
no further opposition to the proposed 
trip. The motion was triumphantly 
carried. Our preparations were soon 
made. Aunt Jane assisted with the 
air ofa martyr. She aspires to the 
crown of martyrdom ; but I am cer- 
tain the thorns will be carefully ex- 
tracted before she places it on her 
head. She mouths and grimaces in 
her pilgrimage through life, but the 
peas in Aer shoes are boiled very soft 
indeed. Her limping is all make- 
believe. 

My mother parted from us with 
many tears. She was very unhappy 
because my Aunt Theodosia would 
not consent to take a large lot of 
eatables across the Channel. French 


cookery is much distrusted in North 
Loomshire. We live in the faith of 
our forefathers. Frogs and snails 
are darkly suspected to lurk in 


Mossoo’s cuisine. My mother im- 
plored me, with tears in her eyes, on 
no account to, touch the made-up 
dishes. 

We were to travel in company with 
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a Belgian lady, a friend of les Demoi- 
selles Desorme, at whose establish- 
ment my aunt had arranged to stay 
during our visit. The demoiselles 
lived a little out of Paris; they con- 
ducted an‘ externat Protestant,’ and 
received lady boarders during the 
holidays. We were introduced to our 
Flemish escort the day after our arri- 
val in town. She was a pleasant,lively 
party, already in the autumn of her 
seconde jeunesse, on good terms with 
herself, and disposed to be equally 
so with the rest of the world. There 
was a good deal of her, a little too 
much I thought, but she said her 
plumpness was not detrimental be- 
cause she was so bien faite. I did 
not myself consider she had much 
cause for self-gratulation on that 
score. Madame had decided on the 
Newhaven route. There was a fresh 
breeze blowing as we left the pier, 
which I did not altogether relish. 
My aunt got out her note-book. 
She commenced a flowery e— 
suddenly she stopped. A sickly 
smile was on her lips, a greenish 
hue pervaded her face—she was in 
the grasp of the sea-monster! A 
sympathising steward guided her 
faltering steps down the cabin stairs. 
Madame had already disappeared 
into that den of misery. I remained 
on deck, where I was sufficiently 
ill myself to feel a malignant plea- 
sure in the sufferings of all around 
me. 

We neared Dieppe. I hastened 
to convey the news to the victims 
below. Every red velvet berth was 
tenanted by a mass of groans. My 
aunt suffered quietly ; notso Madame. 
The Flemish woman was wonderful 
in her grotesque contortions. She 
tossed and tumbled in her berth; 
she groaned, she raved, she wept, 
she prayed. She appealed to all in 
the cabin: ‘ N’est ce pas que je suis 
Ja plus malade? She would have 
quarrelled savagely with any one 
who had disputed her claims to pre- 
eminence in suffering. She tightly 
grasped the neck of the stewardess : 
(that much-enduring person showed 
me the marks of Madame’s nails ;) 
she was always unhappy in the 
proper arrangement of /a cuvette. 
Some of the passengers were dining 
in the nextcabin. She was furiously 
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enraged against them. ‘Bah! les 
cochon Anglais vont manger de la 
viande, oui, absolument de la viande.’ 
The very idea brought on a fresh 
paroxysm of her agony. 

Madame was not a pleasant tra- 
velling companion. She sat opposite 
to me in the railway carriage, and 
went through a series of panto- 
mimes, painfully suggestive of her 
past sufferings. Each moment I 
apprehended a tragedy—it was all 
acting—she ailed nothing. When 
we came in sight of Paris, she 
brightened up considerably. ‘A 
friend of hers,’ she said, with a 
simper, ‘ would meet us at the sta- 
tion.” The friend was there: we 
were introduced to him. Monsieur 
Félix something—I never knew his 
surname—I retain a most grateful 
recollection of Félix. He was de- 
voted to Madame: they were afli- 
anced ; she called him her esclave, 
and he was proud of the title. 
Thanks to Félix and the commercial 
treaty, the examination of our boxes 
was a mere form—in a few minutes 
they had received the white chalk- 
mark of approval. Félix hurried us 


off to a restaurant :—in spite of be- 
wilderment, and fatigue, I was de- 
lighted with the gay room so bril- 


liantly lighted. A carte was placed 
in my hands by an obsequious 
garcon. Hindostanee would have 
been as intelligible to me. I ap- 
pealed to Félix; he catered for us. 
My aunt ate the contents of her plat 
in meek faith: it was a preparation 
of veal and white beans!—a whole- 
some supper for a weak digestion. 
Madame did not eat much; she en- 
livened the meal by recounting the 
incidents of the voyage with pre- 
Raphaelite elaboration of detail. 
Félix listened with the tenderest 
sympathy. Excellent Félix! how 
polite he was—how amiable, and, 
alas! how dirty! He adored the 
English, he said; he wore always 
the habits of England. There was 
only one habit he did not affect: 
Félix was on the merest bowing 
terms with soap and water. It was 
midnight when we reached the esta- 
blishment of Demoiselles and Mrs. 
Desorme. Félix left us at the gate. 
He implored us to command bis ser- 
vices—he would be delighted to 
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show us the wonders of Paris. 
There was some arrangement made 
between him and Madame. She 
whispered mysteriously, ‘Il faut 
que je m’occupe tous les matins 
avec mes affaires.’ It was not until 
some time afterwards, I knew what 
those affairs were. The demoi- 
selles received me very kindly. We 
mounted the slippery stairs, and 
were shown our bedrooms. My 
aunt looked aghast, the apart- 
ments were so far removed from 
her English ideas of comfort. 

Tired though I was, I could not 
sleep; there were many reasons for 
my wakefulness, reasons which took 
an amount of M. Vicat’s powder to 
exterminate. My aunt was more 
fortunate: she slept well, and was 
in high spirits when we went down 
to breakfast. Mademoiselle Jose- 
phine Desorme did the honours; 
she was a very plain person. Some- 
one has remarked that the Parisian 
face is a compound of the cat and 
ape. In mademoiselle’s face the ape 
preponderated, but it was the reflex 
of an amiable ape. Ma foi! what a 
skin she had! Mademoiselle Lucie, 
her sister, was a degree better look- 
ing ; she had very good hair, which 
she dragged from her face a la Chi- 
noise. ‘Je tache seulement de me 
coiffer solidement,’ she said ; and cer- 
tainly her coiffure was so solide she 
might have been tossed in a blanket 
without disarranging it. Two of 
the lady boarders were present, to 
whom we were introduced, Madame 
Anatole and her daughter, her pe- 
tite derniére—a hideous, squinting 
dwarf. Madame was, I was told, 
more than seventy years of age. I 
never saw any one so well preserved. 
She was tall, and upright, and 
scorned the use of stays; her eyes 
had the fire of youth, her gray hair 
was plentiful, her large teeth white, 
strong, and perfectly entire. She 
was a Red Republican, who waded 
with retrospective delight in the 
bloody shambles of the first Revolu- 
tion. She gloated over the agony of 
the aristocratic victims of the guil- 
lotine, and dilated on the sufferings 
of the unhappy Marie Antoinette 
with fierce delight. How cruelly 
contemptuous was she of our sym- 
pathetic horror. ‘Ah!’ she would cry, 
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‘Citoyen Guillotine was a leveller 
magnifique, when he made to run 
the blood of the aristocrat, and the 
blood of the bourgeois. Was there 
any difference in the colour? N’est- 
ce pas qu'il était parfaitement de la 
méme manu ?’ she snarled triumph- 
antly. When excited, her eyes 
flashed, foam flew from her lips, 
and she purred like a vicious old 
cat. My aunt had a perfect horror 
of this woman. She had been a 
widow many years, and had lost all 
her children with the exception of 
her petite derniére, the miserable 
dwarf, who was the daily recipient 
of pleasant tokens of her mother’s 
sweet temper. Of Monsieur Anatole, 
Madame rarely spoke; but from the 
little she said, I should say their 
domestic atmosphere had been very 
murky. Monsieur was safe from her 
vengeance now, lucky man! so she 
consoled herself with bitter vitupe- 
rations against the sex in general. 
‘Take my advice, mademoiselle,’ 
she said to me one day. ‘Do not 
marry. All men are liars. We give 
them our young love, healthy, vigo- 


rous, strong: they give us—what? - 


A rickety, puny liking, a crétin, 
the spawn of idleness and vanity. 
We nurse this feeble creature; we 
feed it with soft words and tender 
kisses. If we coax onesentient gleam 


from cette misérable petite, Dieu! 
are we not content? Our puny 
nursling dies in our arms. We 
weep, we bemoan ; they who are the 
most imbecile, will try to animate 
the loathsome dead thing, will seek 
to galvanize it into convulsive 
twitchings. “Qu’elles sont sages, 
ces femmes-li.” ’ 

Ma petite derniére was, I think, 
the most light-hearted creature I 
have ever met. Cruelly cursed by 
nature, snubbed and savagely snarled 
at by her mother, she yet danced 
through life in the merriest manner 
possible. She took intense interest 
in all the details of the toilet, and 
was perpetually remodelling the 
fashion of her dresses. 

There was another inmate of the 
demoiselles’ establishment, who was 
an object of intense interest to the 
amiable Josephine, a little sickly, 


black-eyed girl, the only child of 


the Count and Countess St. Pierre. 
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It was by a mere accident Clémence 
was first placed under Mademoiselle 
Josephine’s care ; but her health had 
so much improved, her mother did 
not dare remove her. My auntand 
the child were great friends; they 
sat together in the garden for hours. 
The bonne, in her high Normandy 
cap, attended, staring with her round 
eyes, and grinning with her wide 
mouth, at my aunt’s quaint French. 
La Comtesse was passionately at- 
tached to her child; she had stayed 
for weeks together at the demoi- 
selles’ establishment,—a great con- 
descension Josephine said. She was 
coming again shortly ; her husband 
was very averse to it, but had 
yielded to her wishes. He was a 
proud, haughty man, devoted to his 
beautiful wife, but totally indifferent 
to his little girl, who, however, 
much resembled him. Mademoiselle 
was eloquent in praise of the beauty 
of the Comtesse, and even Madame 
Anatole, who detested aristocrats, 
admitted her loveliness. ‘ You have 
nothing equal to it in England,’ she 
said. 


CHAPTER II. 


Madame Archambaud’s ‘ affaires’ 
certainly occupied a good deal of 
her time, but she did at length find 
leisure to attend tous. Félix was 
a most patient valet de place, 
Under his auspices we did, as Young 
England has it, the Louvre, the 
Luxembourg; we dragged through 
the labyrinth of paintings at Ver- 
sailles, sauntered down its quaint 
walks, and strolled into the Trianon, 
that sophisticated Arcadia, where 
poor Marie Antoinette played the 
part of Phyllis with courtly Cory- 
dons. I wonder if the grave royal 
clockmaker took much interest in 
these pastoral games ? 

I was very fond of walking in the 
Bois de Boulogne. Parisian Ma- 
dame is very great there. Dressed 
within an inch of her life, she 
haughtily surveys from her carriage 
the humble pedestrian. I like the 
appearance of Madame. I saw 
many faces which pleased me 
inightily—piquant oak with bright 
eyes, clear skins, full lips, and pert 
little noses of no particular archi- 
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tecture. I cannot speak so favour- 
ably of Parisian Monsieur :—he is 
an ill-looking animal; he is fat, 
stumpy, and badly put together; 
he has short, sunk features, and a 
sallow dirty skin. The hat he wears 
does not improve him. His hair 
cut close, after the fashion of the 
enforced coiffure of her Majesty’s 
gaols, is not becoming. He shaves 
off his whiskers, and a livid, blue 
mark meanders over his fat cheeks. 
The nape of his neck is thick and 
red, and his closely-shaven head re- 
veals it in all its hideousness. I do 
not like Parisian Mossoo: he is rude 
and ill-bred. 

La politesse Francaise n’existe plus 
—it must have been one of the ear- 
liest victims of the Revolution. 
Monsieur lives on the reputation of 
his forefathers. He may have some 
polish, reserved exclusively for the 
drawing-room, but in real good 
breeding he cannot bear comparison 
with any of our Mr. Smiths. Mon- 
sieur, as you meet him in the 
streets, in the public promenades, 
railway carriages, and steamboats, is 
essentially a snob. He will push 
you from the trottoir, leer imperti- 
nently at you, puff the inevitable 
cigar in your face, and, horror of 
horrors, will crucher, with all its 
sickening antecedents, on the pave- 
ment at your feet. This last disgust- 
ing habit seems as natural to him 
as it is to his favourite /imagon. 

The most polite men I met in 
Paris were the old priests; the 
young ones were surly enough, with 
a chained devil in their eye, not too 
pleasant to look at. 

We always dined at a restaurant 
on those days devoted to sight-see- 
ing. Madame liked this arrange- 
ment. She was fond of the good 
things of this life, and by no means 
approved of Mademoiselle Jose- 
phine’s cuisine. At dinner, she 
would often send telegrams to me 
deprecatory of that amiable lady’s 
soupe maigre and thin Bordeaux. 
Madame must have sorely tried the 
patience of honest Félix. I have 
seen her take his plat from him at 
the moment he was about to puta 
tempting morsel into his mouth; 
she would generously give him her 
own plat, which she did not like, in 
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exchange. Meek Félix under this 
provocation, only shrugged his 
shoulders, and said, with a smile, 
* Que les jolies femmes sont capri- 
cieuses.’ 

Félix was violently enamoured. 
Félix was in easy circumstances. 
Madame Archambaud had cut her 
wisdom teeth many years ; she could 
not plead extreme youth for the de- 
lay. Why did not this happy couple 
marry? An awkward obstacle ex- 
isted—it presented itself in the un- 
pleasant shape of the living husband 
of Madame! Let me hasten to de- 
precate all suspicions unworthy of 
her and her admirable fiancé. Le- 
gally she was a widow. In France, 
the door to marriage leaves all hope 
behind it. In Belgium the laws are 
not so binding : there, as in our own 
free land, an obliging Judge Ordi- 
nary unfetters the bonds of those 
upon whom the matrimonial yoke 
presses too heavily. Madame’s ex- 
perience of the happy state had in- 
deed been most disastrous. 

L’ Arabe (soshe called her ex-hus- 
band) was a domestic tyrant of the 
deepest dye. Compared with him, 
Quilp and Jonas Chuzzlewit were 
exemplary husbands. He had, she 
said, a ‘ mauvaise habitude de donner 
les coups de pied, les soufflets, &ec.’ 
Also he removed her children from 
her. When they went into soci- 
ety, he was all smiling devotion 
and politeness, but he never lost an 
opportunity of coming close to her, 
and pinching her plump arms so 
terribly, that it was with difficulty 
she repressed her screams. He 
varied his torture occasionally, by 
shutting her up for days, with just 
enough of bread and water to sus- 
tain life. Besides these delicate at- 
tentions, he indulged in other mau- 
vaises habitudes of so glaring and 
flagrant a description, that she had 
little difficulty in procuring a com- 
plete divorce. Again the question 
arises: a free woman, why did she 
hesitate to reward her patient 
adorer? L/’Arabe would not dis- 
gorge her dot; he would not ad- 
vance anything for the maintenance 
of his children. The lawyers had 
hitherto failed to compel this 
amiable specimen of a husband to 
pay Madame the income the law 
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awarded her. He seemed to be 
gifted with ubiquity. As the Irish- 
man said, ‘ You looked, and there he 
was; you looked again, and there 
he wasn’t.’ 

At last Madame’s lawyers had in- 
duced him to appoint a meeting, 
when it was hoped they might come 
to some satisfactory arrangement. 
Voila les affaires, which occupied 
her all the morning. 

The first meeting with Monsieur 
took place in the demoiselles’ salon. 
I passed him in the hall; a fat, tall, 
handsome man, who bowed to me 
with most deferential politeness. 
Madame, sustained by a glass of 
Bordeaux, was led into the room by 
the kind Josephine. I waited with 
some anxiety the result of this meet- 
ing. At the end of an hour she 
came to me, her face perfectly 
radiant. ‘N’est-ce pas que c’est 
dréle,’ she cried; ‘1]’Arabe est fu- 
rieusement épris.’ He wished to 
marry her again. I trembled for 
poor Félix, and ventured to say a 
word. She dispelled my alarm. 
She was not une si grande béete as 


again to trust herself to the tender - 


mercies of Monsieur, but she fully 
enjoyed her position. An enamoured 
husband, an enamoured lover, l’Arabe 
et Vesclave alike kneeling suppli- 


ants at her feet. Whilst patient 
Félix was meekly toiling through 
heat and dust to point out objects 
worthy our attention, Madame was 
enjoying a delicious terror, lest we 
should come suddenly upon l’Arabe. 
‘If they meet,’ she cried, with a sort 
of glee, ‘they will put themselves 
to fight, comme les deux cogs.’ 
Fortunately the encounter never 
took place. She dressed herself 
coquettishly to receive |’Arabe in 
the morning, and brought all the 
artillery of her charms to bear upon 
Vesclave in the afternoon. She was 
still very much afraid of her tyrant. 
He made an appointment to take 
her to Versailles. ‘The day arrived. 
I was astonished to see her descend 
en peignoir, her hair dishevelled, and 
a woebegone expression on her face. 
She had not dared to refuse his in- 
vitation, so she got upan imaginary 
illness, and dressed for the situation. 
I am certain he suspected the ruse, 
but as both the demoiselles were 
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present when she received him, he 
was obliged to accept the fiction and 
take his leave. She told me after- 
wards she was convinced he had 
only invited her in order that he 
might pinch her. 

Poor Madame! she offered a 
tempting surface for this little 
amusement. When I saw her tor- 
turing the faithful Félix with her 
capricious exigence, I caught my- 
self wondering if she had tried that 
same little game upon l’Arabe, and 
if those mauvaises habitudes of his 
might not have been in part the 
harvest of those foolish oie 

In spite of delay, in spite of 
lArabe, Félix was a happy man. 
He enjoyed the present. How gaily 
he strutted along, his white hat on 
one side, his short blue coat tightly 
buttoned across his chest, his trou- 
sers of the loudest pattern, a sport- 
ing pin in his cravat, an umbrella 
in his hand! He was proud of the 
few words of English he knew, and 
which he spoke with a most villain- 
ous accent. His parting words to 
me were always the same. ‘ Good- 
bye, mees; God bless you; have 
good appetite!’ 

The devotion of this amiable 
Fleming to the manners and cus- 
toms of England was sometimes 
provoking. He dragged me one 
day through that gloomy wilderness, 
Pére la Chaise, for more than an 
hour, in search of a tomb, upon 
which he kad written his name, 
years ago. His triumph was great 
when he found it. Our wanderings 
led us to the burial-ground of little 
children. Wooden crosses mark the 
resting-place of these innocents. 
There was a small coffin about to be 
lowered whilst we were there. The 
poor mother knelt in mute agony at 
the grave. I felt unwilling to in- 
trude on her sorrow. Madame 
would stay. She enjoyed the spec- 
tacle; she sobbed, and blew her 
nose with intense pathos. She was 
disgusted with my apathy. ‘ Que 
vous avez le cceur dur, mademoiselle ; 
moi, je suis si sensible.’ This pas- 
sion for babies is great amongst 
Frenchwomen. There is a married 
sister of the demoiselles, who has a 
baby, which she brings to their esta- 
blishment. All the women bend 
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their knee to this young tyrant. Its 
various eccentricities are met with 
shouts of approval. Even Madame 
Anatole melts into womanly tender- 
ness when this infant is on her 
knees. 

Mademoiselle Josephine came to 
me one day in a state of great ex- 
citement. The countess was com- 
ing; she would be here directly; 
she would appear at dinner! Poor 
mademoiselle was quite hot and red; 
she had made some change in her 
cuisine When this haughty lady 
graced her table before. Mademoi- 
selle was rather too fond of serving 
us with homely dishes. There was 
one, I remember, we had sometimes 
—le foie du cochon. I shuddered to 
think it might be one of the plats 
of to-day. 

It is rarely anyone comes up to 
the standard of highly-wrought ex- 
pectation. The countess far sur- 
passed mine. She was the most 
beautiful creature I have ever seen. 
Tall, and magnificently formed, fair 
as alabaster, straight Grecian fea- 
tures, violet eyes, superbly lashed, 
luxuriant rich brown hair—from the 
crown of her head to the sole of her 
foot, she was perfect. Aunt ‘Theo- 
dosia is such an admirer of beauty, 
she was quite mesmerised by this 
lovely creature. 

Monsieur, her husband, escorted 
her, and remained some little time 
in the salon. He was the best-look- 
ing Frenchman I had yet seen; 
taller and better built than ordinary 
Mossoo. His features were straight, 
and though his hair was hideously 
cropped, the head itself was well 

ised. He was haughtily polite, 

ut his politeness evidently sprang 
from a sense of what was due from 
himself rather than what was due to 
us. He was devoted to his wife, but 
he searcely looked at his little girl. 
The poor child clung to her mother, 
who smothered her with caresses. 

It was all very fine dining every 
day with a live countess. ‘The din- 
ners were better, but I must confess 
those social gatherings were infi- 
nitely more pleasant before the ad- 
vent of this noble lady. The light 
merry chat of the amiable demoi- 
selles was hushed, Madame Archam- 
baud was dumb. Madame Anatole, 
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with true republican spirit, asserted 
her independence and equality by 
overbearing insolence. The countess 
was haughtily reserved; we rarely saw 
her, excepting at dinner. She passed 
the mornings in her own room, with 
her child. She unbent the most 
with my aunt. She was, perhaps, 
grateful for the dear soul’s kindness 
to the little Clémence. She listened 
patiently as my poor aunt floun- 
dered amongst the French idioms. 
She occasionally lifted her out of the 
slough. The count was the most 
attentive of husbands. Every day 
he called to see his wife. He brought 
her beautiful bouquets; he loaded 
her with presents; he was devoted 
as the callowest of boy lovers. I 
drew Madame Anatole’s attention to 
this fact. I cited it in refutation of 
her tirades on the fickleness of men. 
The count must have been married 
some years. The countess was se- 
cure of his affection, I said. 

‘Secure,’ cried this old infidel, 
‘as the shifting sand, as the treach- 
erous wave! She sleeps in the 
paradise of fools. Josephine was 
secure of Napoleon! When your 
royal porker’s kisses were warm on 
Anne Boleyn’s lips, where was the 
glittering axe? Ah! And those 
gay flutterers, Mesdames La Val- 
liére, Montespan, and La Fontarges, 
they died beloved by their grand 
monarque, not in the cold convent 
cell, with its stripes, aves, and 
paternosters! Bah!’ 

She was a terrible old paganess, 
Madame Anatole. 


CHAPTER III. 


Our next door neighbour was an 
ex-danseuse of the Royal Opera. 
France is kinder than England to 
these poor worn-out dancing hacks. 
In their old age they are turned out 
to grass in comfortable pasturage. 
Mademoiselle Coryphée was evident- 
ly in easy circumstances. Herantece- 
dents were, 1am afraid, more than 
equivocal; but whatever her past 
life might have been, she was rabidly 
anxious that the shadow of respect- 
ability should fall on her declining 
years. She strove for the slightest 
sign of recognition from the de- 
moiselles. They were inexorable. 
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Overtures, in the shape of grapes 
and pears from her garden, were 
sternly repulsed; not the ghost of a 
bow met the humble and lowly 
reverence she persisted in making. 
I was weak enough to feel rather 
sorry for her, though I admit the 
demoiselles could not very well 
have acted differently. The pos- 
sible institutrices of les jeunes de- 
moiselles Anglaises, to be on the 
faintest bowing terms with one 
under a social taboo! It was im- 
possible. 

A bower of roses was the only 
separation between the garden of 
the demoiselles and that of their 
unworthy neighbour. This was a 
frequent source of annoyance to the 
amiable Josephine. 

It was a hot, drowsy afternoon. 
Little Clémence was in the garden 
with her bonne. Madame la Comtesse 
was occupied with some embroidery. 
She had so placed herself that she 
could see every movement of her 
child. Suddenly I saw her colour 
heighten. She rose hastily, and ran 
down the steps leading to the gar- 
den. I followed her with my eyes. 


Little Clémence was in the arms of 
the ex-danseuse! She was compla- 
cently eating bons-bons, given to her 


by mademoiselle. The countess 
rushed towards them, and dragged 
the child somewhat roughly away. 
I could not hear what she said, nor 
the answer she received; but I saw 
® viperish glitter in mademoiselle’s 
eyes. She had hitherto borne every 
repulse so meekly, I could not ac- 
count for her resentment on this 
occasion. The complexion of the 
countess was a good deal brighter 
when she returned to the salon. 
She rebuked the bonne very severely, 
and left the room with the child in 
her arms. Her departure was the 
signal for a very loud chorus from 
the Frenchwomen. They could 
scarcely find words to express their 
indignation at the impertinence of 
the danseuse. So bitter, indeed, 
were they, that my aunt was moved 
to speak a few words in defence of 
the poor sinner. She even ventured 
to inculcate a little Christian doc- 
trine, and suggested that it would 
be as well to mingle a modicum of 
pity with our censure. 
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‘Ah, madame! what fine senti- 
ments!’ snarled Madame Anatole. 
‘ Mais oui, we should be gentle and 
pitiful to these poor lost ones. 
Pauvre Perdita! how miserable she 
is. She dresses in silks and feathers, 
and fares sumptuously. Cruel 
Diane! toiling through the dust, 
bestow your blessing on this un- 
happy one! She may have robbed 
you of your lover’s heart, or weaned 
from you your husband’s love. Ce 
nest rien, quoi! you prized that 
feeble flower, that sickly tree was 
dear to you, and Perdita’s breath 
has blighted every leaf and bud of 
promise. Machére Diane, be a good 
Christian, pity cette belle pécheresse 
Hélas! pour moi, I am not a good 
Christian. Ah!’ she continued, 
with a fierce purr, ‘ charmantes Per- 
ditas! would you had but one head, 
and would that head were here par 
terre, I would put my foot upon 
cette belle béte, and crush it with less 
remorse than I would tread out the 
life of a crawling worm.’ 

A day or two passed, unmarked 
by any incident. The allotted period 


for our stay in France was drawing 


to a close. It was evening; my 
aunt was writing in her room; 
Madame la Comtesse dressing for the 
opera; the amiable demoiselles, 
busy as usual, remodelling dresses ; 
and I was playing picquet with the 
Red Republican. 

The bonne entered with a note 
for Mademoiselle Josephine. Be- 
fore she had finished reading it she 
had exhausted almost every inter- 
jection in the French language. 
Her face was a ghastly yellow. She 
concluded with an emphatic ‘Mon 
Dieu! mais c’est impossible!’ She 
handed the note to her sister—its 
effect on the demoiselle with the solide 
coifure was equally powerful. Our 
curiosity was greatly excited. French 
women are not remarkable for reti- 
cence. We were immediately taken 
into Mademoiselle’s confidence. 

The note was from the ex-dan- 
seuse. It was written in a bitterly 
ironical style. It commenced with 
an elaborate apology for intruding 
her unworthy self on so pure a 
demoiselle. Was virtuous made- 
moiselle acquainted with the ante- 
cedents of all the charming ladies 
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she received into her establishment? 
Above all, did she know anything 
of the past life of the beautiful 
comtesse? Mademoiselle Coryphée 
had much pleasure in informing 
her of a few particulars. In the 
first place, the soi-disant comte held 
a higher title; secondly, madame 
was not his wife—he was already 
married! Mademoiselle C. was in 
a situation to furnish Mademoi- 
selle J. with convincing proofs of 
the truth of her assertion. 

I never heard such a noise as fol- 
lowed the reading of the note. A 
how! of triumph from Madame Ana- 
tole (I knew she always hated the 
beautiful aristocrat) was followed 
by a shrill demand that mademoi- 
selle should insist on the immediate 
departure of cette femme infame 
and her miserable petite. To this 
there was not a dissenting voice; 
even the squinting dwarf protested 
she could not breathe the atmo- 
sphere polluted by the presence of 
this créature abominable. 

Poor Mademoiselle Josephine ! 
This countess had been one of her 
great triumphs. She had hoped 
permanently to retain the little Clé- 
mence. All her air-built castles 
were destroyed. She was, too, of a 
kind, womanly nature—the task 
imposed was most repugnant to 
her. I dreaded the coming meet- 
ing. Icannot bear to see a haughty 
creature humiliated. I pity the 
poor spaniel crouching under the 
lash, but it is more than pity I feel 
to see the chained leopardess com- 
pelled to endure the degradation of 
blows. 

Like a coward, I was about to 
shrink quietly from the room: I had 
not time. My aunt, the countess, and 
the count entered at that moment. 
There are some scenes which photo- 
graph themselves on the brain. 
That group I shall never forget. 
The countess looked superb, her 
natural loveliness enhanced by a 
perfect toilette; she wore a dress 
of fleecy black tulle, which admir- 
ably . contrasted with the milky 
whiteness of her complexion. Mon- 
sieur was haughtily polite as usual. 
He addressed a few civil words to 
Mademoiselle Josephine. He feared 
the opera would not conclude before 
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midnight. ‘ Would mademoiselle,’ 
he inquired, with 'a smile, ‘ object 
to receive his wife into her well- 
ordered establishment at so late an 
hour?’ 

There was a dead silence. 

Fierce looks from the Red Repub- 
lican and the dwarf, her daughter, 
impelled poor Josephine to the per- 
formance of her unwelcome task. 

She commenced with a stammer- 
ing apology. She had received an 
unpleasant communication: it had 
a reference to Madame la Comtesse. 
Mademoiselle hoped, nay, she was 
persuaded, Madame would be able 
to give the scandal the lie. 

The countess took the note: Her 
face .became perfectly livid. The 
hope I had indulged in, that the 
accusation might perhaps be false, 
died out at sight of those convulsed 
and bloodless lips. Monsieur was 
scarcely less agitated. 

‘ Est-ce vrai?’ shrieked Madame 
Anatole. 

No answer. 

It was then the flood-gates of 
their wrath burst open, and abuse 
poured like a torrent on the crimi- 
nals. Every tongue found choice 
epithets with which to deluge the 
lovely sinner. She stood like a 
beautiful wild animal brought sud- 
denly to bay. The insults of the 
vixenish Frenchwomen stung her 
into action. ‘She turned defiantly 
towards them. They continued 
wildly to declaim. 

‘Silence, canaille!’ thundered 
Monsieur. ‘Courage, ma _ bien 
chérie. You have too long honoured 
such miserable bourgeoises with your 
lovely presence. Allons! We will 
leave this detestable hole at once.’ 

With an air of contemptuous 
insouciance he drew a cigar from 
his case, and lit the weed in the 
sacred salon. 

Madame Anatole’s rage then knew 
no bounds. She made as though 
she would rush upon the aristo- 
crats, and rend them with her 
hands. I was sick and faint. The 
scene had quite overpowered me. 
I turned to leave the room. 

I was arrested by piercing shrieks 
from the Frenchwomen, a cry like 
the howl of a wild beast from the 


. count. 
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Great God! 
with smoke. 
sheet of flame! 

The unhappy man, in his excite- 
ment, had thrown the lighted paper 
with which he had kindled his cigar, 
all a-blaze, upon her dress. : 

All that I have detailed occurred 
so rapidly, and I had been so in- 
terested in watching the principal 
actors in the scene, I had not ob- 
served my aunt. 

God grant i never again see such 
dumb despair, such concentrated 
misery, as met my eyes when I 
looked at her in this moment of 
horror. 

Was I awake, or dreaming? 

From out that burning mass came 
words, even in their shrill agony, 
pure in English accent, ‘ Aunt The- 
odosia! Save, oh save me!’ 

With wild entreaties to me to 
keep away, my aunt rushed towards 
her. The count was striving with 
his bare hands to put out the cruel 
flames. My aunt wore a dress of 
velvet. She enclosed the burning 
sufferer in her arms. She looked 
with frantic dismay about the room. 


The room was dim 
The countess was a 


Alas! there was nothing to hope 
for in the bare uncarpeted floor, 


the muslin-festooned windows. The 
Frenchwomen had run shrieking 
from the room. I felt suffocated; 
my head swam; for the first time 
in my life I fainted. 

When consciousness returned, I 
found myself lying on my bed. 
Madame Archambaud was with me. 
She was crying bitterly. She had 
a kind heart in spite of her selfish- 
ness. In answer to my questions, 
she told me the poor lady was in 
the next room. She was fright- 
fully burnt. Monsieur had rushed 
like one distracted for the doctor. 
My aunt was with her. 

‘This Comtesse. Was she’ (I saw 
Madame was bursting with curio- 
sity)‘ was she indeed the cousin of 
Mademoiselle?? She understood a 
little English, and had rightly inter- 
preted the words which came from 
that burning mass. 

It was not a time for covering 
deformity with conventional gar- 
ments—not a time for whitened 
sepulchres and gilded lies. Death, 
in its worst form, was hovering 
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over this beautiful sinner. Worldly 
shame was absorbed in overwhelm- 
ing pity. I said she was indeed my 
cousin. 

There was a noise of angry voices 
below. Madame went to inquire 
the cause of this tumult. She re- 
turned in a few moments, her face 
purple with indignation. 

‘The wicked women! the cruel 
hearts!’ she cried. ‘ They insist 
that the poor lady be instantly re- 
moved. And that horrid old woman 
Madame Anatole has woke up the 
little Clémence to tell her that her 
mother is a bad woman, and has 
been burnt for her wickedness!’ 

Such a statement would have 
fired an angel. I got up at once. 
Passion gave me strength. I went 
first to Mademoiselle Josephine. 
She was not difficult to manage. It 
was easy to see she was only the 
unwilling agent of others. ‘ Ma- 
dame Anatole,” she murmured. 
‘Leave her to me,’ I said. My 
energy carried all before me. IL 
threw myself upon the Red Repub- 
lican. I did not think my French 
would have served me so well. I 
lashed her savagely with my tongue. 
Every word must have left a mark. 
The old woman was dumb from 
suppressed rage. I did not wait 
until she had regained her speech— 
I did not wait for her ill-omened 
purr. My next thought was the 
little Clémence. The poor child 
was in an agony of grief. She cried 
perpetually for her mamma, her 
beautiful mamma. I took her in 
my arms. I comforted her as best 
I could. I told her she should see 
her mamma. I exhausted all my 
art to soothe her. She became 
more calm, and then I left her with 
her bonne. I went to the sick-room. 
I dreaded entering it. I dreaded 
the sight I must see. My aunt met 
me at the door: she looked ten 
years ‘older. The room was dark- 
ened—not so dark but that I saw, 
extended on the bed, the total wreck 
of what an hour ago was beautiful. 
The doctor was there; he could 
give no hope. We could scarcely 
desire it. ‘She will not suffer 
long,’ he said. Monsieur stood by 
the bed. The first agony of his 
grief was over. He appeared to me 
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a little too eagerly anxious about 
his own burnt hands. It was evi- 
dent he could not associate that 
blistered, red, disfigured face with 
the lovely being he had so wildly 
worshipped. There was almost a 
look of disgust in his eyes when 
they were turned towards the suf- 
ferer. I saw it, and I despised him 
for it. Did she see it too? God 
help her! I think she did. She 
was quite calm. She wished to be 
alone with Aunt Theodosia, and 
then to see her child. Monsieur 
got up a tableau at this. ‘ Did his 
beloved angel wish him to leave 
her?’ &c., &c.; but I saw he was 
by no means sorry to go. Honest 
Félix was worth a million such as 
he! 

She died the next day. My aunt 
was with her to the last. She 
closed those poor eyes; she poured 
balm into that fleeting soul. 

Enclosed in a magnificent coffin, 
the body was removed by Monsieur’s 
orders to his hotel. We left the 
house an hour afterwards: it was 
impossible to remain under the 
same roof with Madame Anatole. 
We took the little Clémence and 
her bonne with us. Mademoiselle 
Josephine offered no opposition : 
she rejoiced at our departure. It 
was an exodus of lepers. 

Kind Félix had engaged apart- 
ments for us in a street near the 
Madeleine. Thither we removed. 
My aunt and the child were so 
prostrated by their grief it required 
all my efforts to sustain them. 
After the funeral my aunt wrote to 
Monsieur, appointing a meeting. 
He came, clad in the severest sables, 
his features arranged to suit his 
dress. He was acting the réle of 
the disconsolate lover. He made 
the most of his burnt hands: they 
were but slightly injured, but he 
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carried one ina sling. I explained 
to him my aunt’s wishes with regard 
to Clémence: he eagerly closed with 
her proposal to adopt the child. 
He made some liberal offers about 
money, but these were sternly re- 
fused. Clémence was to go with us 
to England. My aunt would pro- 
vide for her. She was never to 
know the secret of her mother’s 
shame. Monsieur winced a little at 
this, but he soon rallied. 

‘ Did he wish to see his child ?’ 
Iasked. ‘ There was no occasion,” 
he said; ‘it would be better not.’ 
With all his hypocrisy he did not 
attempt to play the part of the fond 
father. He was a contemptible crea- 
ture, this count—a miserable coun- 
terfeit—rags and sawdust tricked 
out with fair seemings. We never 
saw him again. 

Madame Archambaud came to 
bid us good-bye. She was in high 
spirits, and wore a resplendent bon- 
net. She was about to start for 
Belgium. L’Arabe had insisted on 
escorting her to the station. 
Lesclave would follow by the 
afternoon train. 

We left France as soon as my 
aunt and the child were fit to 
travel. We returned to England 
vid Boulogne. The steamer was 
crowded with Englishmen: it re- 
freshed me to see the fine figures, 
well-poised heads, and straight fea- 
tures of my tawny-bearded country- 
men. 

Little Clémence flourishes in the 
pure air of North Loomshire. She 
is the pet of our household. Uncle 
Gilbert and Aunt Jane think a 
great deal, no doubt, but they say 
nothing. They dare not allude to 
the blue chamber—the door is her- 
metically closed. The family secret 
sleeps beneath a costly mausoleum 
across the Channel. 

x 


ae 
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MY COLLEAGUES IN THE OFFICE. 


WAS for ten years a clerk in the 
— De ent of the public 
service—civil service as we liked it 
to be called—and I look back to the 
time with favour, as one that in- 
cluded some of the most quietly 
comfortable days I have ever spent. 
‘ There is no greater grief than to be 
mindful, in trouble, of happiness 
that is gone for ever,’ said Francesca 
to Dante, when she spoke to him in 
the second circle of the Inferno; 


and so I, placed since the resignation 


of my clerkship, amidst cares and 
excitements, which, if more money- 
bringing than my old employment, 
are incomparably more wearing, 
look back from the troubled waters 
in which I struggle, to the placid 
calm in which I once lay at ease. 

At the time I entered Somerset 
House I was a mere lad, something 
under seventeen years; but the fact 
that I was to receive 9o/. for the 
first year’s service made me feel 
like one of much larger growth. 
I have yet amongst the few letters 


which I keep as sacred, one from 
my kind old uncle who had busied 
himself to get me the berth, in 
which he congratulates me on being, 
at my then age, ‘independent, and 


an esquire to boot.’ This second 
cause for rejoicing was a great mat- 
ter. The thermometer of my vanity 
went suddenly up to the highest 
point on the index; and my kins- 
folk and acquaintance were, no 
doubt, immensely amused, as they 
saw me strut, walk stiffly, and go 
like Agag, delicately, in my new 
character. 

I have since had reason to know 
that procuring the appointment as 
my good uncle did, had been a 
work of trouble, though he ever 
regarded it as a labour of love. 
There had been much begging 
and soliciting, much going about 
from this member to that minister, 
much that was not congenial to a 
proud man, to be done before the 
concession was granted. My uncle 
had served long and faithfully, and 
had earned the friendship of many 
people worth knowing; but he had 
at this time been twelve years on 
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the retired list; and in order to do 
me the service he desired, ii behoved 
him to address men who had taken 
office when he was thinking of 
leaving it, men who did not know 
him—to drag his own services and 
merits into the light—to him a truly 
hateful task—and to solicit as a 
favour that which the powers of a 
few years back would have conceded 
as a right. 

The request was granted, how- 
ever,and [ ‘ joined’ as soon as the 
official letter came, announcing my 
appointment. Those were days be- 
fore the Civil Service Commission- 
ers were set to work, when a bit of 
patronage was something really 
worth bestowing, not being clogged 
with the drawbacks of an inquisition 
into one’s ‘accomplishments.’ To 
be sure there was a sort of inquiry 
into what we could do, akin to that 
which frightened their senses out of 
candidates for the naval service 
before the foundation of the Naval 
College. The sucking admirals 
were bound to answer questions as 
to their age, the influence through 
which they had been nominated, 
and their capability of spelling 
cro’-j/k yard (cross-jack yard). I 
was questioned by the head of the 
department—or rather, as I remem- 
ber, by the chief clerk—upon the 
first two points, and in lieu of the 
third, which might be deemed foreign 
to my duty, I was asked if I could 
read and write; and, answering in 
the aflirmative, was admitted to 
benefit of clergy without being put 
to proof. The examination was 
slight, certainly, but perhaps all 
that was warranted by the nature 
of the work I had to perform. The 
fact that Sir Charles had given 
me the appointment was guarantee 
sufficient for my breeding and social 
status ; and the educatienal test by 
which I was tried (?) was, as I now 
think, ample to insure an efficient 
person to do the work which was 
allotted to me. I have nothing to 
say against the high commission 
which now selects the public ser- 
vants from a given number of 
nominees. Its creation, may be a 
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concession to the greater 

Caaeial knowledge which boys now- 
a-days are said to possess. It may 
be right to make sharpness, in an- 
swer:ng questions on _ several 
branches of knowledge, the criterion 
to which all aspirants to public em- 
—_— should be brought. All 
have to observe is, that an inferior 
order of men, that is to say inferior 
in point of manners and social 
standing, is let into the public ser- 
vice than used to be the case, and 
that my experience convinces me 
this great sharpness in the manage- 
ment of examination papers, is not 
shown to advantage in the copying 
of letters or the casting up of totals. 
Perhaps the public service does not 
suffer directly in consequence of the 
first; but I fancy it is a loser by 
the second, which is said to be its 
gain. The vanquisher of several 
competitors in a struggle for a place, 
is apt, by virtue or vice of his 
victory, to think himself qualified 
for higher things than those he is 
set to work on; to become dissatis- 
fied because his powers are not 


recognized and rewarded with higher 


place and higher pay ; and to make 
the interests of the service subserve 
his own whilst he looks out for 
some other employment where he 
fancies he will shine more brilliantly. 
This at least is the suggestion of my 
experience—perhaps of my prejudice 
—on which latter ground I will say 
nothing further on the subject. 

The head of my department, Sir 
Thomas Dod, was a man whose 
style and manner were of the pro- 
per official type. Dignified, but not 
supercilious, firm and deliberate of 
speech, decided but courteous in 
action, he was much respected by 
the members of the Board, and had 
a great influence over them, which 
he used beneficently for the good of 
those under him. He had invented 
a machine for improving the means 
of cooking aboard ship; had sug- 
gested some alterations in the con- 
struction of life-buoys; and was 
introducer, if not inventor, of a 
certain kind of fuel by which small 
coal could be utilized, and stowage 
could be saved in coal bunks. He 
was, besides, an excellent admini- 
strator; altogether a most fit man 
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for his place, and a very valuable 
public servant. His government of 
the department was equal, and ge- 
nerall pected. He earned and 
had the honour due to those who 
do thoroughly whatsoever their 
hands find to do—those who go 
upon the time-approved principle of 
‘ sweating for duty, not for hire.’ 
We were all much pleased, as at an 
honour done to ourselves, when the 
riband of the Bath was given to 
him on his retirement after fifty 
years of service: we were all sorry, 
as men who love a friend, when we 
heard that he was dead. 

I well remember the day on which 
I first ‘joined’ After the exer- 
citations under the chief clerk, of 
which I have already spoken, and 
which, including the two hours I 
had to wait before the chief clerk 
could attend to me, brought the 
day to the fag end of morning; the 
clerk to whose branch I was re- 
mitted for duty, told me there was 
no need to in work that day, 
and bidding me attend at the office 
by ten next morning, sent me away 
for the rest of the afternoon. 

A strange sort of fortune has 
waited on me from my birth. Di- 
viding the events of life into three 
classes, major, minor, and minim, 
my fortune has always favoured me 
in the few which rank under the 
first,and has invariably crossed me 
in respect of the many in the last 
two. I am unlucky in trifles—the 
small matters which, if they go 
wrong, are more difficult to endure 
than greater troubles. I happen to 
go out just before some one I am 
most anxious to see, calls upon me. 
People upon whose arrangements I 
have made mine depend, deceive 
me. If there be an error in a time 
table, I am he, who, relying upon 
the table, arrives at the station only 
to learn that the train I meant to 
use has been discontinued. 

Now, whereas my getting the ap- 
pointment in the —— Department 
was apparently one of the great 
events of my life, fortune favoured 
me in obtaining it; but having done 
that, she seems to have thought her 
duty done, and to have allowed me 
to fall ,casily under. the yoke of 


‘minor’ and ‘ minim.’ Thus I found 
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in ‘ joining,’ that the vacancy I was 
appointed to fill was the last of a 
number which had been made by 
the superannuation of all the oldsters 
in the office. There was a super- 
abundance of young blood. In my 
own class there were many men my 
seniors in the service who were my 
juniors in age. In the class above 
there was not a single gray hair, 
and there was but one man in it 
upon whom the badge of Elisha 
had been placed—and that, not 
through age, for the man had lost 
his hair when ill with a fever. Not 
one of the clerks of the first class 
had touched his fortieth year. The 
chief clerk had but reached his 
fiftieth; and to add to the draw- 
back made by all this youthfulness, 
there was scarce a man among the 
whole set who was not hale and 
strong, and as likely to live to take 
promotion when it should come, as 
he was certain to growl and grum- 
ble until it actually came. It was 
a bad look out for the juniors. 

How many times have we cal- 
culated the chances of life in those 


honest fellows with whom we were - 


daily thrown! With what mixed 
feelings of regret we ‘heard of the 
dangerous illness gf M—— ! What 
a wicked scanning was|there of the 
certificates of illness sent in from 
time to time by M——’s physicians ! 
Was there not a spice of hypocrisy 
about the words of welcome with 
which M—— (he was high up in the 
second class) was received back after 
his eight months’ bout of sickness?’ 
Was there not a falling off from the 
estimation in which we all had 
holden him? Did we not in our 
heart of hearts look upon him as a 
deceiver—one who had done us a 
very considerable wrong? Had he 
not given rise to thoughts of which 
we ourselves were perhaps hardly 
conscious? Were not our intents 
rather ‘ wicked than charitable ? and 
had not his return revealed these 
thoughts to us in all their naked 
naughtiness— shown us of what 
‘coarse metal we were moulded?’ 
Was there not a feeling almost of 
satisfaction, a sort of complacent 
mental undercurrent partaking of 
the unhallowed, when we heard of 
W——'s death? We had liked the 


man—been ever well with him, and 
were.truly grieved at his sudden 
removal; but our grief was for the 
man, not the clerk. We mourned 
our friend, we could not regret the 
vacancy 

Surely M. de Rochefoucauld must 
have had such as we in his mind’s 
eye when he decided to write down 
that libellous maxim of his, that 
‘ There is something in the misfor- 
tunes of our greatest friends which 
is not displeasing to us.’ 

But my duty in the department. 
Alas! how different from what I 
had expected. Not mine to move 
the slightest wheel in the huge 
machine with which the —— de- 
partment did its business; not 
mine to suggest, or to receive con- 
fidences; not mine to thread the 
labyrinth of the official mind, or to 
assist in the preparation of those 
Themistes—those simple but awful 
decrees—which carried dismay into 
the bosoms of contractors, at the 
same time that they persuaded them 
of our unbusinesslike ways. It 
was not for me to write even the 
most unimportant minutes, nor to 
compose the letters which had to be 
written upon them. During the 
whole ten years of my service I 
attained not to the dignity of official 
letter writing. 

Smile not, reader, at the use of 
this word ‘dignity. Let me tell 
you it is no mean art which enables 
a man to wag his official pen with 
grace; to know exactly in what 
key to pitch the departmental pipe ; 
to snub without being coarse; to be 
honied without being servile ; to be 
insolent without being vulgar. No 
*prentice hand could, with the con- 
tents of a letter, convey a sense of 
the relation existing between writer 
and correspondent, so as to impress 
the latter withal, and yet not bluntly 
inform him of it. What skill is not 
wanted to perceive the occasion 
which warrants the assurance ot 
* having the honour to be’ instead 
of simply ‘ being,’ the servant of a 
man. As far as incivility is re- 
moved from obsequiousness, so far 
is the distance between ‘I have to 
acquaint you, and ‘I have the 
honour to request you will be 
pleased to move.’ There are signs 
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of dudgeon about the former, proofs 
of ‘ I must doit, though against my 
will,’ which are conspicuously absent 
in the latter. The one is played on 
the E chord of arrogance, the other 
on the very ‘ bass string of hu- 
mility.’ A man to whom the one 
greeting came, could not in his 
wildest dreams hope ever to be al- 
lowed within arm’s length; the 
receiver of the other might suppose 
in the sender a desire to be 
mitted to lick his hand. The first 
was used in writing to contractors, 
and the others whom the —— 
Department presupposed to be sailers 
round it. The second was em- 
ployed in letters to high public 
officers, got at by means of their 
deputies or joint secretaries. Be- 
tween the two lay an intermediate 
form, saying that our chief ‘ begged 
to acquaint.’ This was used for let- 
ters to those whose rank might be 
considered equal to that of the head 
of our department. Last and least 
was a form as unceremonious as a 
writ, in which ‘ John Jones was in- 
formed,’ without anything to soften 
the way for the information. 

Thus much on the art of official 
letter-writing. More might be said 
on the score of broad margins; 
printed directions to correspondents 
how to write letters back again ; the 
‘arbitrary use of capital letters; the 
mysteries of the envelopes, and the 
franking of the same; but space 
will not admit of it. 

Imagine to yourself, reader, an 
elegant hand-press—having on one 
side a printer's ink pad, on the other 
an India rubber cushion. Between 
the two was a moveable stamper, 
working from one to the other by 
being raised and then depressed by 
the hand. In the stamper was an 
engraved seal, bearing the name and 
arms of our department. By press- 
ing this on to the printing-pad the 
die became inked, and by bringing 
the die over on to a paper lying on 
the cushion opposite, an impression 
of the seal was obtained. This im- 

ression was recognized by - the 

‘ost Office, 4nd allowed of our let- 
ters passing without charge. For 
obvious reasons it was considered 
desirable that this stamp should 
not be exposed for common use. 
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A clerk was therefore appointed to 
take charge of it, and duty it 
was to pass and repass the stamp 
between the printing-pad and the 
letters to be franked. That duty, 
reader, was mine. For the space of 
four years a twist of my hand bade 
the letters of the —— Department 
go free. After that time I was ad- 
mitted into the ranks of the copiers, 
and there I continued till the day I 
quitted the service. For me pro- 
motion came not from the east, nor 
from the west, nor from any other 
point of the compass. I waited till 
tired of waiting, and then committed 
myself, in the hope of better things, 
to the waters of life in which I have 
since swum. 

D—— was an expert in the art of 
letter-writing. He had charge of 
the correspondence division, which 
no one could have managed better. 
His the tact and discrimination 
which I have spoken of as essential : 
his the disposition to give all the 
honour to whom it was strictly due, 
but not to bestow it superfluously 
upon any one. Who but he knew 
the exact qualities of different 
knighthoods, the nice degrees of 
dignity, and the relative importance 
of authorities? His style was for- 
cible and perspicuous. He quickly 
grasped, and as soon expressed, an 
idea. He did well as a clerk, but 
because it was his duty, not because 
he liked the work. D——’sancestors 
had been of the English gentry 
ever since such a class existed. 
They had most of them served in 
the army, and as he sometimes 


said in half apology for himself, he 
was the first of the family for 
five generations who had not car- 


ried a sword. His predilections 
were thoroughly military—he hated 
the confinement and irksomeness of 
an office, and would I believe, but 
for his amiable wife and bairn, 
have shown his indentures a fair 
pair of heels. He raised the first 
company of Volunteers the office af- 
forded, and delighted in the drilling 
of his men of war far more than in 
the movements of his pen. He was 
to the backbone a gentleman, in- 
capable of a mean trick, and this 
checked to proper bounds the ten- 
dency of his disposition which led 
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him to introduce the discipline 
militar into the duties of civil office. 
I remember he had a morbid 
hatred for Jews: he would have no 
dealings with them on his own ac- 
count, and could scarcely reconcile 
his conscience with his duty, which 
required him not unfrequently to 
write letters to the children of Israel. 
He was a strict Conservative, and 
always spoke ill of Cromwell, giving 
you to understand, at the’ same time, 
that his family hfd lost much pro- 
perty in consequence of the civil 
troubles. He was a good hater, and 
a trustworthy friend. Many liked 
him, and some did not. I was glad to 
hear the other day that he had been 
promoted to the first-class section. 
K—— was a merry little Lrish- 
man, with fair hair and blue eyes; 
a very dragon for work when he 
was in the humour for it, but with 
an unhappy faculty of doing the 
work all wrong. He had to keep 


letters addressed to the department 
after they had been done with. 
Under his care the letters remained 
till wanted for reference, and some- 
times even after that, for often they - 


were not forthcoming from the care- 
fully tied-up bundles in which he 
had stowed them away. They were 
here, or they were there, or they 
were nowhere; K—— was often at 
fault about them. Not so, however, 
about the comparative qualities of 
dogs, or the merits of breech-load- 
ing guns. On both these topics he 
was perfectly at home, and could 
talk by the hour about the points of 
a horse. His accounts of ‘moving 
accidents by flood and field’ bor- 
dered strangely on the marvellous, 
but they were none the worse for 
that. In his dress he affected the 
sportsman. I remember one winter 
he came back from ‘ leave,’ bringing 
with him a portrait of himself in 
hunting costume, donned, as we used 
to tell him, for a poor ten days in 
the year. All of us liked the man for 
his good-humour and genuineness. 
When last I called upon him, he was 
still at his Record Office, tying up 
fresh accretions of public business. 
How pleasant a thing it is to speak 
of a man about whom one has not a 
single unpleasant recollection! Such 
a pleasure I experience when I think 
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of P——. He was in many ways & 
strange fellow, with habits eccen- 
tric, some perhaps grotesque, yet 
also so far out of the common as to 
be untainted by a suspicion of im- 
purity or vice. Nature had not 
favoured him by giving him per- 
sonal beauty, and he did not strive 
to make his body amends by the, 
assistance of tailors or cunning 
workmen. His limbs were heavy, 
and moved awkwardly, a defect in- 
creased by lameness, resulting from 
an illness which nearly cost him his 
life. He was far from possessing 
the bel air, and would have been 
gazed at through many eyeglasses 
had he ventured to frequent the 
fashionable walks of the citizens. 
He invariably wore a black suit, 
made of second quality cloth, hard, 
rough boots, and a hat which was 
the wonder of the office. Had you, 
who did not know him, met him in 
the street, you would have failed 
altogether to guess his occupation 
from his appearance. He had not 
the port or look of a man of busi- 
ness; was the last man that could be 
taken for a doctor or a lawyer; and 
had not the air of unhurriedness 
and insouciance which marks the 
government clerk. You could not 
have taken him for a mechanic, if 
you had seen his face, which was a 
very noticeable one — thoughtful 
even to anxiousness, nervous, and 
bearing on a somewhat rough out- 
side unmistakeable signs of the 
gentle spirit within. He was, with- 
out exception, the most gentle- 
minded man I ever met. With a 
large stock of good sense, he had a 
lofty romanticness about him very 
beautiful to see, It never led him 
into extravagance, while it urged 
him to use his strong practical facul- 
ties in the doing of much that often 
goes hurtfully undone. He had a 
clear perception of the small wants 
incidental to his fellows. He knew 
all the depths and shoals of delicate 
positions, and loved to throw his 
timely help to any swimmer in the 
troubled waters. He was specially 
unselfish, and, what is greater praise, 
was never driven to desist from’ good 
works by the selfishness of those to 
whom he was unselfish. 

There was scarce a man in the 
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office who hed not freely used 
P——’s purse when money pres- 
sure suggested a loan. Everyone 
was his debtor for services ren- 
dered, and I, for one, am glad of an 
opportunity to acknowledge my 
obligation, though he is never likely 
to call me to an account. When I 
left the —— Department, he was 
thirty-eight years of age, but not 
married. He kept house for his 
four sisters, and, in lieu of children 
of his own, adopted those of all his 
many friends. Many a small heart 
has he rejoiced by his welcome 
eee and well-appreciated gifts. 

any a widow and distressed spin- 
ster has had cause to bless his name. 
Not that he could afford them 
large relief, for his income was a 
very ‘moderate one; but he divined 
peculiar wants, which so often go 
unheeded, and, by the judiciousness 
of his help, contrived to make s5/. 
go the length of 1o/. 

What though he were given to 
stick by precedent, and prone to be 
precise? My Lord Chief Justice 
could not more entirely have ex- 
hausted a case in which half a 


province might be at stake, than 
P would conscientiously sift a 
matter which involved no more than 
the value of a hundred weight of 


biscuit. The service had no abler 
servant, and few social circles are 
favoured with P ’s equal. 

R , on the strength of five 
articles inserted in a magazine, 
which forbore to pay him for them, 
set up as the literary character in 
the office. Questions arising on the 
composition and grammar of the 
office letters were considered to be 
of right referred to him. His was 
the opinion which decided the point 
when the propriety of using debate- 
able expressions was in issue. I 
never could understand what claim 
he had to this post of arbiter. He 
was not happy at composing; had 
an ungainly and laboured style; 
and was singularly gifted with the 
power of selecting infelicitous ex- 
pressions. He prided himself on his 
almost exclusive use of words of 
Saxon origin, and spoke lightly of 
Dr. Johnson for being the cham- 
pion of a Latinized vocabulary. He 
was constantly scribbling on bits of 
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the office paper, ‘and using the office 
hours for his ‘ literary work,’ which 
he cast upon the waters of the 

ine sea, and, with the excep- 
tion of the five articles above men- 
tioned, found it again after many 
days, a little the worse at the edges 
for having been passed through many 
editorial hands. He affected the 
supposed conventional dress of a 
man of letters, and was, as J—— 
said one day, in allusion to his un- 
tidy habits, in both senses a litéraire 
(litterer)—a horrid pun, for which 
J— was fined two bottles of pale ale. 

He presumed’a good deal on the 
strength of his position, was ‘surly 
with servants,’ and certainly distant 
with his kinsmen in the office. We 
were tolerated by him, no more; 
and out of consideration for this 
kindness, he allowed us to do the 
work which his devotion to letters 
caused him to leave undone. We 
none of us questioned his customs 
in a serious way. We were rather 
pleased than otherwise that the 
office should have the reputation of 
being literary. We let him be Sir 
Oracle, and when he spoke no dog 
dared to bark. But we did not like 
him, and were very glad when the 
office of Deputy Assistant Commis- 
sary General at Tomato became 
vacant, and was offered to and ac- 
cepted by him. 

There were points, however, about 
R—— which were very respectable, 
and which I have since learned to 
appreciate. He lived a pure life, 
and was kind to his family, who 
were not well off. He did much 
negative good by simply not doing 
harm; and his acts of positive 
merit were not so few as I at one 
time imagined. His temper had 
been damaged by bitter disappoint- 
ment connected with his first and 
only love. I believe he took to 
writing in the hopes of lessening the 
distance between his love and him, 
for want of means was the bar to 
their marriage. That he did not 
succeed in this attempt was another 
sore trial. At this distance of time 
I can certainly think of him, when I 
regret, as all have daily occasion to 
regret, that 


* All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
GEORGE HERIOT, OF EDINBURGH. 


BOUT the commercial history of 
Scotland, prior to the union of its 
government with thatof England under 
the House of Stuart, very scanty in- 
formation has come down to us. From 
the time of David I. there had been a 
steady growth of trade and manufacture 
in all the more important southern and 
eastern parts of the kingdom. Foreign 
merchants had been invited to come to 
Scotland, and native adventurers had 
been encouraged to visit the im- 
portant trading towns of the Continent. 
Through nearly four centuries wools, 
raw and wrought, hides and fish had 
been regularly conveyed for sale to 
Flanders. The Scotchmen had brought 
back various articles of diet, wine being 
the chief commodity, with great quan- 
tities of haberdashery and ironmongery 
for use at home, and by their means 
such towns as Berwick, Perth, Leith, 
Stirling, Glasgow, and Dumbarton had 
grown into importance. There had 
been two great hindrances, 
to the proper growth of Scottish com- 
merce, The one sprang from the law- 
less disposition of too many of the 
people themselves, who found their 
occupation rather in warlike than in 
eaceful ways, and who made it very 
difficult work for the few who applied 
themselves to trade to carry about their 
wares in safety and obtain adequate 
payment for their toil; the other from 
the constant rivalry of the English 
merchants and mariners who had ex- 
cellent opportunities for damaging the 
commerce of the North, both in foreign 
markets and in the intermediate seas, 
and who certainly were not slow in 
using them. Hence it is that George 
Heriot of Edinburgh—the world-fa- 
mous Jingling Geordie of Sir Walter 
Scott's, Fortunes of Nigel,’"—is the first 
Scottish merchant of whom we are able 
to speak in detail. 

Edinburgh received its first charter 
at the hands of Robert Bruce in 1329, 
fifteen years after the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, the town of Leith, with its 
venerable harbour and mills, being by 
that document assigned to it as a de- 
pendency. In 1436 it was recognized 
as the capital of Scotland ; and in 1409 
James Il. gave’ the citizens licence to 
enclose and fortify the town. From 


however, * 


that time it became the favourite resi- 
dence of royalty and the centre of both 
the politics and the commerce of the 
nation. In 1477 it was found necessary 
to fix the localities of the different 
markets, which had hitherto been held 
at various places to suit the convenience 
of the traders, and with that end 
James ITI.’s confirmation was obtained 
to a scheme drawn up by the magis- 
trates. The Tron or Weigh-house, 
whose site is now occupied by the 
Tron Kirk, was naturally the most 
central place of business. There butter, 
cheese, wool, and everything else sold 
by weight, had to be brought. Round 
that meeting-place the butchers were 
assembled. The market for meal and 
corn extended from the Tolbooth as 
far as Liberton’s Wynd, and further 
to the left, as the name still indicates, 
was the Lawn-market for the sale of 
all kinds of cloth. Fish was sold be- 
tween Friar Wynd and the Nether 
Bow, in High Street, and salt in Mid- 
dry’s Wynd. Grass-market and Cattle- 
market mark the districts in which 
hay, straw, liorses, and cows were 
collected; while the hatmakers and 
skinners had a place assigned them 
nearer to St. Giles’s Kirk. The wood 
and timber market lay between Dal- 
rymple Yard and the Grey Friars; and 
the shoe-market stretched from For- 
rester's Wynd, westward. The mart 
for cutlery and smith’s work was be- 
neath the Nether Bow, about St. Mary's 
Wynd ; and saddlery was to be bought 
near Greyfriars Kirk. These regu- 
lations did much for Edinburgh; but 
more was done by James III.'s ‘Golden 
Charter,’ conferred in gratitude to the 
citizens for their zeal in liberating him 
from a nine month's imprisonment in 
the Castle, enforced by the rebellious 
nobles. That charter tade the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh its hereditary 
high sheriff, and empowered the ma- 
gistrates to frame what laws they 
deemed expedient for the good of their 
city. At the same time the incorpo- 
rated trades received a standard or 
banner, known as the ‘ Blue Blanket, 
even now not quite worn out, to be 
borne at all processions in token of 
the king's approval of their work. 
Yet more energetic was King James IV., 
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who showed special favour to the 
merchants trading to foreign parts, 
* They were encouraged,’ says the his- 
torian of Scotland, ‘to extend their 
trading voyages, to purchase foreign 
ships of war, to import cannon, and to 
superintend the building of ships of 
war at home. In these cases the mo- 
narch not only took an interest, but 
studied the subject with his usual en- 
thusiasm, and personally superintended 
every detail, He conversed with his 
mariners, rewarded the most skilful and 
assiduous by presents, visited familiarly 
at the houses of his principal merchants 
and sea officers, and delighted in em- 
barking on short voyages of experiment, 
in which, under the tuition of Wood 
and the Bartons, he became acquainted 
with the practical parts of navigation. 
The consequences of such conduct were 
highly favourable to him; he became 
as popular with his sailors as he was 
beloved by his nobility; his fame was 
carried by them to foreign countries ; 
shipwrights, cannon founders, and fo- 
reign artisans of every description 
flocked to his court, from France, Italy, 
and the Low Countries.” 

From places nearer home, also, enter- 
prising’ men came up to enjoy the 
security and prosperity of commercial 
life in the Edinburgh of James IV. 
Among the number seems to have been 
George Heriot, grandfather of our pre- 
sent hero, and great-grandson of a James 
Heriot, spoken of as a ‘ confederate’ 
of James I. To John, the son of this 
oldest Heriot known to us, Archibald, 
Earl of Doulgas, in recompense for mi- 
litary service, assigned the lands of 
Trabroun, about four hundred acres, in 
the parish of Gladsmuir, in East Lo- 
thian, and the charter was confirmed 
by James I. in 1425. Of John Heriot's 
children we know nothing; but there 
can be no doubt that his grandson was 
the eldest George, who went up to 
Edinburgh near the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, married Mistress 
Christian Kyle, a citizen’s daughter, 
and became a well-to-do goldsmith. 
His son, also named George, born in 
1540, carried on the business. Gold- 
smiths at that time were not thought 
much of in Scotland. In social position 
they were classed with the hammer- 
men; and it was not till 1581 that they 
received a charter of incorporation from 
the magistrates of Edinburgh, to be 
confirmed, with many fresh privileges, 
by James VI. in 1586. The second 
George Heriot, however, was a man of 
note in his day. He was five times 
deacon-convener of the incorporated 
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trades of Edinburgh, and on several oc- 
casions he represented that city in the 
Scottish Parliament. In 1596 he was 
chosen, with three others, to go and 
make excuse to king James touching 
the conduct of the citizens during a 
riot, more turbulent and treasonable 
than usual, that had caused the mo- 
narch to flee from the capital near the 
close of the year; and when he died in 
1610, at the age of seventy, his sons, 
George and David, were allowed to set 
up a costly monument in his honour in 
the Greyfriars Kirkyard. 

But the son who took the chief part 
in erecting that monument was destined 
to leave behind him a far nobler me- 
morial of his own rare worth. George 
Heriot, the younger, was the oldest of 
ten children: two besides himself, 
-atrick and Margaret, being the off- 
spring of Elizabeth Balderston, his 
father’s first wife, and the seven others, 
David, Thomas, James, Obristian, Sy- 
billa, Janet, and Marian, being the 
children of a second wife, named Chris- 
tian Blaw. George was born in 1563. 
Of his youth we know nothing, save 
that, his own mother being dead, he 
was bronght up by one of his father’s 
relations, about whom we find an inte- 
resting fragment of information some 
forty years later. ‘Ihave a poor kins- 
woman, named Katherine Robinson,’ 
wrote Heriot from London to his Edin- 
burgh agent in 1620, ‘ who, besides 
the obligation of kindred, had the care 
and keeping of me when I was a child, 
who, I understand, is on the point of 
going to the hospital for lack of a house 
to dwell in. For preventing whereof 
I am willing to allow her 241. Scots by 
year, which I intreat you to cause to 
have paid to her.’ 

At an early age the lad was appren- 
ticed to his father’s calling, and he 
steadily followed it all through his life. 
There is a tradition that, during his 
apprenticeship, he one day saw a foreign 
vessel discharging its ballast in Leith 
harbour, and observing a great quantity 
of gold amid the rubbish, bought it for 
a song, and so became rich. But that 
is not very likely. His father’s help 
and example, and his own honesty and 
perseverance sufficiently account for the 
wealtliy and influential position that 
he attained, without our seeking an 
explanation in any of the doubtful 
stories that are told, with few varia- 
tions, about nearly every merchant 
prince. 

In the beginning of 1587, when he 
was three or four and twenty, he mar- 
ried Mistress Christian Marjoribanks, 
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the orphan daughter of an Edinburgh 
merchant, and business on his 

On that occasion, his 
father gave him 1000 Scots marks, ‘ to 
be a beginning and pack to him,’ as 
we read in the marriage contract, dated 
the 14th of January, ‘ besides the set- 
ting up of a booth to him, furnishing 
of his clothing to his marriage, and of 
workrooms and other necessaries re- 
quisite to a booth,’ valued at 500 marks 
more; and his wife brought him 1075 
marks’ worth of mills on the water of 
Leith, so that the joint capital of the 
two was 214l. 11s. 8d. sterling, a very 
respectable amount for a young gold- 
smith in the sixteenth century. 

Heriot's first residence was in Fish- 
market Close, The shop, or booth, or 
kraam which his father fitted up for 
him was by the Lady's Steps, at the 
north-east corner of St. Giles’s Kirk. 
Since about the year 1555 St. Giles’s 
Kirk-walls had got to be studded with 
such booths, the especial resort of gold- 
smiths and jewellers, watchmakers and 
booksellers; and the bazaar, if such it 
may be called, was not abolished till 1817. 
Hither came all the country people to 
buy whatever articles of ornament and 
luxury they stood in need of, such as 
silver spoons and spectacles, wedding- 
rings and watches, Like all other 
institutions of the sort, this also be- 
came a great meeting place for gossips. 
For centuries, as we learn from Mr. 
Robert Chambers’s ‘ Traditions of Edin- 
burgh,’ ‘ it had been usual for the gold- 
smith to adjourn with his customer to 
John’s Coffee-house or to Baijen-Hole, 
which was then a tavern, and to re- 
ceive the order or the payment, in a 
comfortable manner, over a dram or 
a caup of small ale; which was on the 
first occasion paid for by the customer, 
and on the second by the trader ;’ and 
over these refreshments it was natural 
for various topics of interest to be dis- 
cussed 


On the 28th May, 1588, George Heriot 
was made a member of the Goldsmiths’ 


Couey of Edinburgh. By about that 
time his business had so increased that he 
found it n y to take a larger booth. 
‘This shop and workshop,’ to quote 
again from Mr. Chambers’s work, ‘ ex- 
isted till 1809, when the extension of 
the Advocates’ Library occasioned the 
destruction of some interesting old closes 
to the west of St. Giles’s Kirk, and 
altered all the features of this part of 
the town. There was a line of three 
small shops with wooden superstructures 
above them, extending between the door 
of the Old Tolbooth and that of the 
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Laigh Council House, which occupied 
the site of the present lobby of the Signet 
Library. A narrow passage led between 
these shops and the west end of St. 
Giles’s ; and George Heriot’s shop, be- 
ing in the centre of the three, was 
situated exactly opposite to the south 
window of the Little Kirk. The back 
windows looked into an alley behind, 
called Beith’s or Bess Wynd, His 
name was discovered upon the archi- 
trave of the door, being carved in the 
stone, and apparently having served as 
his sign. ‘The booth was also found to 
contain his forge and bellows, with a 
hollow stone, fitted with a stone cover or 
lid, which had been used as a receptacle 
for, and a means of extinguishing, the 
living embers of the furnace upon 
closing the shop at night.’ 

This larger shop was only about seven 
feet square. It was large enough, how- 
ever, to hold the ungainly figure of 
James VI. besides the other famous 
customers who had dealings with 
Heriot. Often, according to tradition, 
the monarch came to look over the 
goldsmith’s stores, to give him some 
commission, and to taste the new wine 
which he was shrewd enough to buy 
whenever a good opportunity occurred. 
One day, it is said, Heriot visited 


* the king at Holyrood House, and, find- 


ing him sprawling before a fire of per- 
fumed wood, praised it for its sweetness, 
* Aye,’ answered the king, ‘and it is 
costly.’ Heriot replied that if his Ma- 
jesty would come to his shop he would 
show him a yet costlier one. ‘Indeed, 
and I will,” exclaimed the monarch, 
Whereupon they proceeded to the booth 
against St. Giles’s Kirk, and much to 
James's disgust, found nothing but a 
few poor flames burning in the gold- 
smith’s forge. ‘Is this, then, your fine 
fire?’ he asked, ‘ Wait a little,’ an- 
swered the merchant, ‘till I get the 
fuel;’ and then opening his chest, he 
took thence a bond for 2,000/. which 
he had lent to the king, and threw it, 
among the embers. ‘Now,’ he asked, 
‘ whether is your Majesty's fire or mine 
more expensive? ‘ Yours, most cer- 
tainly, Master Heriot,’ was the answer. 

Let all who like believe the tale. 
Apocryphal as it is, however, it is at 
any rate clear that Heriot was rich 
enough to pay his sovereign a compli- 
ment of this kind over and over again, 
without seriously feeling the loss to his 
exchequer. On the 17th of July, 1597, 
he was made Goldsmith in Ordinary to 
Anne of Denmark, James’s good-for- 
nothing wife, being appointed to the 
post ‘for all the days of his life, with 
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all fees, duties, and casualties proper 
and due to the said office ;’ and on the 
4th of April, 1601, he was promoted to 
the yet more lucrative business of gold- 
smith to the king himself, an apart- 
ment in Holyrood Palace being fitted 
up for his especial use. The direct 
‘fees’ for these offices were small, but 
the indirect emoluments derived from 
them were very great, and the ‘duties 
and casualties’ multifarious indeed. 
It is computed that Herict’s bills for 
jewels bought or manufactured for 
Queen Anne alone, in the few years 
prior to 1603, amounted to 50,0001. of 
Scottish money, about equal in value 
to our modern sterling; and James’s 
debts were larger still. Let this bill be 
cited as a specimen :—‘ September, 
1599. Paid at his Majesty’s special 
command, with advice of the Lords of 
Secret Council, to George Heriot, 
younger, goldsmith, for a cupboard 
presented to Monsieur Vetonu, French 
Ambassador, containing the following 
pieces :—two basins, two lavers belong- 
ing thereto, two flagons, two chande- 
liers, six cups with covers, two cups 
without covers, one laver for water, one 
saltfalt (?) with one cover; all chiselled 
work and double overgilt, weighing 
2 stone, 14 Ibs. 5 oz., at 8 marks the 
ounce, 41601.” of Seottish money. In 
the beginning of 1601, moreover, ap- 
appears a charge of 13331. 6s., ‘fora 
jewel wherewith his Highness presented 
his dearest bedfellow in a new year’s 
gift.’ 

The making and procuring of jew- 
ellery for the King and Queen, and for 
the crowds of nobles who followed their 
example of wanton extravagance and 
of empty show, was but a part of 
Heriot’s business. He was royal pawn- 
broker and money-lender. The first 
known instance of his employment in 
these ways appears in June, 1599, when 
we find his Majesty writing to Lord 
Newbattle, and bidding him, with all 
haste and diligence, obtain money 
enough ‘to satisfy and make payment 
to George Heriot,’ of a certain sum, 
not named, ‘ out of the first and readiest 
of our taxation, seeing our dear bed- 
fellow’s jewels were engaged for this 
sum, and that it toucheth us nearly in 
honour.’ The honour of both King and 
Queen, however, was from this time 
often very nearly touched indeed. The 
spendthrift monarchs, never owning 
money enough for the payment of their 
lawful debts, were ever rushing into 
some fresh extravagance, and to that 
end pawning everything on which a 
little gold could be raised. 
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Their imprudence, and the impru- 
dence that their example caused in the 
courtiers and lordlings in attendance 
upon them, had this effect—true in 
individual eases, though, as a wise 
political economy, after many centuries 
of bungling, is beginning to make clear, 
altogether false as regards the general 
progress of society,—that it was ‘ good 
for trade’ It was good for George 
Heriot’s trade, at any rate. He throve 
wonderfully during the last ten years 
or so of James’s Scottish rule; and 
when the King went southward to take 
possession of the English crown, the 
goldsmith, after providing him and his 
attendant nobles with vast quantities of 
jewellery for their personal adornment, 
and with a cart load of rings to be 
given to the English courtiers who 
were expected to assemble on the road, 
packed up his traps as soon as he was 
able, and travelled southward likewise, 
to establish himself in London ‘ foranent 
the New Exchange,’ where the booths 
erected by Sir Thomas Gresham offered 
much better facilities for trade than 
those that were clustered round St. 
Giles’s Kirk in High Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

This was in the summer of 1603. For 
the remaining twenty years of his life 
Heriot seems to have spent nearly all 
his time in London and its neighbour- 
hood. He was too much needed at 
court to be able to pay more than flying 
visits, whether for business or for 
pleasure, to his native city or to other 
parts. 

He was not, however, as in Scotland, 
exclusive holder of the office of gold- 
smith or pawnbroker. Two English- 
men, one of them as rich and influential 
as himself, were also made King’s 
Jewellers almost as soon as James had 
taken possession of his crown. These 
were Sir William Herrick and Sir John 
Spilman. Spilman was the first En- 
glish paper-maker known to us, In 
1588, or earlier, he set up a mill at 
Dartford; in 1598 he obtained from 
Queen Elizabeth an order ‘that he only 
and no others should buy linen rags and 
make paper;’ and in 1605 his mills 
were personally inspected by King 
James, and won for him the honour, 
such as it was, of a Stuart knighthood. 

Herrick was a more notable man, He 
was one of a noble family of merchant 
princes, famous in the annals of Leices- 
tershire. Old John Herrick, his father, 
who died in 1589, at the age of seventy- 
six, had been a well-to-do gentleman, 
having lived at his ease, according to the 
quaint record of his tombstone, ‘with 
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Mary, his wife, in one house, full two- 
and-fifty years, and in all that time 
never buried man, woman, nor child, 
though they were sometimes twenty in 
household.’ He had twelve children, 
and his wife, living till she was ninety- 
seven, ‘did see, before her departure, 
of her children, children’s children, and 
their children,’ to the number of a 
hundred and forty-two. Nearly every 
member of this large and singularly 
happy family fared well in life. One 
of the daughters married Lawrence 
Hawes, and another married Sir Thomas 
Bennett, who was Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1603, both of them wealthy mer- 
chants. Robert, the eldest son, was an 
ironmonger and ironfounder in Lei- 
cester, thrice mayor of his native town, 
and its representative in Parliament in 
1588. He had extensive ironworks, and 
paper-mills as well, in Staffordshire. 
*You know,’ he wrote to his brother, 
‘that such pleasant youths as I am do 
delight in the pleasant woods of Cank, 
to hear the sweet birds sing, the ham- 
mers go, and beetles in the paper-mills 
at the same place also, for him that 
hath got most of his wealth for this fifty 
years or near that way, and now find as 
good iron as was there this forty years, 
as good weight, as good workmen, as 
honest fellows, as good entertainment. 
What want youmore?’ He died ‘ very 
godly,’ at the age of seventy-cight, in 
1618 ; and his portrait was placed by 
admiring friends in the town hall of 
Leicester, with this strange inscrip- 
tion— 
* His picture, whom you here see, 
When he is dead and rotten, 
By this shall he remembered be, 
When he would be forgotten.’ 


Nicholas, the next son of worthy 
John Herrick, and father of Robert 
Herrick, the poet, went up to make his 
fortune in London. He was articled, in 
1556, to a goldsmith in Cheapside, where 
in due time he set up a goodly shop of 
his own. He died in the prime of life, 
in consequence of a fall from an upper 
window of his house into the street, 
leaving one merchant son, at any rate, to 
carry on his business, but having for a 
more noted successor his younger bro- 
ther William, the compeer of Heriot. 
This William, born in 1557, was ap- 

renticed to his brother in 1574 or 1575. 

e employed well his opportunities of 

~oming both a rich and a useful man. 

While George Heriot was growing 
necessary to James VI. in Scotland, 
William Herrick was making for him- 
self as important a position in England 


under Queen Elizabeth. Gresham be- 
ing dead, he inherited something of his 
work. To the Queen and her nobles 
he lent immense sums of money ; and 
out of the interest thereon, as well as 
out of the profits of his goldsmith’s 
trade, he was rich enough in 1595 to 
buy Beamanor Park, in Leicestershire. 
Before that time he had been sent by 
his sovereign on an embassage to the 
Porte. In 1601 he became M.P. for 
Leicester, on that occasion ‘giving to 
the town in kindness twelve silver 
spoons.” On King James's accession, he 
resigned his seat in Parliament, and on 
the 2nd of May, 1603, in consideration 
of his long and faithful service to his 
late mistress, he was made principal 
jeweller to the new monarch. On 
Easter Tuesday in 1605, writes a rather 
envious correspondent of Winwood's, 
‘one Master William Herrick, a gold- 
smith in Cheapside, was knighted for 
making a hole in the great diamond the 
King doth wear. The party little ex- 
pected the honour; but he did his work 
so well as won the King to an extra- 
ordinary liking of it.’ In the same 
year he again entered Parliament for 
Leicester, besides being chosen Alder- 
man of Farringdon Without. From 


service in the latter office, however, as 


well as from future employment as 
Sheriff of London, he was excused on 
payment of 3001, ‘in respect that the 
said Sir William isthe King’s Majesty’s 
sworn servant, and cannot so necessarily 
afford the daily service as behoveth.’ 
On the 4th of January, 1606, we find, 
he tendered to his sovereign a splendid 
amethyst ring, as a new year’s gift, and 
in the records of the next two dozen 
years occur a great many entries of other 
presents and loans made by him to 
James I, ‘Since my being teller,’ he 
wrote in a petition dated 1616, ‘I have 
lent unto his Majesty divers great sums 
of money gratis, which none of my fel- 
lows ever did, to my loss and disad- 
vantage of at least 30001.’ The debt 
was much greater when Herrick retired 
from public life. He was a rich man, 
however, and found good use for his 
wealth in charitable works and schemes 
for local improvement in Leicester and 
its neighbourhood. He died in 1653, at 
the ripe age of ninety-six. 

Both his and Spilman’'s names are 
frequently found in conjunction with 
Heriot's, both as jewel-makers and as 
money-lenders to the Crown; but the 
Scotchman appears to have been the 
special favourite, as was natural, with 
the Scottish sovereign and his spouse. 
In the six and a-half years previous to 
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Christmas, 1609, the Queen’s debts’ 


alone for jewellery and goldsmith’s 
work amounted to 20,5001., the principal 
creditors being Heriot and Sir John 
’ ilman, Her Majesty being unhappy 
ut this, we are told, the Privy 
Council took the case in hand, and 
gave authority for raising that sum at 
ten per cent. interest. Whether the 
whole was collected or not we do not 
know; but on Christmas Eve, George 
Heriot received a six months’ bill for 
52451. Long before it fell due, how- 
ever, other debts were piled up, and the 
heap went on accumulating from month 
to month. In November, 1611, the 
Queen was in Heriot’s debt 9000/1. on 
account of presents made to her eldest 
son, Prince Henry, alone; and in July, 
1613, a year after Henry's death, was 
issued a warrant from the Council for 
payment of 4000/. to Heriot on account 
of a sumptuous chain and halberd, set 
with diamonds, which he had procured 
for him. No sooner was the hopeful 
heir to the English throne removed 
from this school of extravagance than 
his younger brother was brought in- 
to it. 
In March, 1615, we find a warrant 
for the payment of 2952I. ls. 4d. ex- 
pended by Heriot on jewels and work- 
manship for Prince Charles, and nu- 
merous similar charges appear in later 
years. When the prince and his Me- 
phistophiles, the Duke of Buckingham, 
were preparing to start on their dis- 
graceful’ journey to Spain, George 
feriot was sent to the jewel-house at 
the Tower to assist in selecting a num- 
ber of the best jewels for Charles's use, 
and in furnishing them up and sup- 
plying their deficiencies with new 
workmanship. He laboured night and 
day to complete the business in time. 
Yet hardly had the adventurers reached 
Madrid and made their way to the 
resence of the Infanta, whom it was 
1oped Charles would get for a wife, 
than Buckingham thought it needful to 
write home to his ‘dear dad and 
gossip,’ complaining of their poor estate. 
* Hitherto you have been so sparing 
of jewels,’ he said, ‘ that, whereas you 
thought to have sent him sufficiently 
for his own wearing and to present to 
his mistress, who I am sure will shortly 
now lose that title, and to lend me, that 
I, to the contrary, lave been forced to 
lend him.’ ‘I confess,’ wrote Charles 
himself to the same effect, ‘ that you 
have sent more jewels than, at my de- 
yarture, I thought to have had use of; 
ut since my coming, seeing many jewels 
worn here, and that my bravery can 


consist of nothing else’—poor Charles !— 

‘and besides, that some of them which 
you have A wee me to give to the 
Infanta, in nie’s opinion and mine, 
are not fit to be given to her, therefore 
I have taken this boldness to entreat 
your Majesty to send more for my own 
wearing and for giving to my mistress.’ 
To which there is this characteristic 
postscript in Steenie’s handwriting ; ‘ I, 
your dog, say you have many jewels 
neither fit for your own, your son’s, nor 
your daughter's wearing, but very fit 
to bestow on those who must necessarily 
have presents, and this way will be 
least chargeable to your Majesty, in 
my poor opinion.’ That correspondence 
with notable truth reflects the character 
of the foolish king, his misguided son, 
and their joint friend and tempter. It 
led, as it seems, to the giving of fresh 
commissions to Heriot, and provided 
him with the last important service 
shown by him to the king. 

We have here given two or three out 
of several illustrations of the use made 
of the goldsmith by his employers. 
Let these two curious petitions, undated, 
but evidently written in or near the 
year 1618, help to show how he was 
treated. One is addressed to Queen 
Anne, who died on the 2nd of March, 
1619, and ‘* most humbly showeth that, 
whereas the last time her gracious 
Majesty was pleased to admit her sup- 
pliant to her royal presence, it then 
pleased her highness to regret that her 
gracious intentions towards the pay- 
ment of her debts were much hindered 
by the scarcity of her Majesty's trea- 
sure, whereupon her suppliant did re- 
solve to forbear to trouble and importune 
her Majesty until it should please God 
to second her royal disposition with 
greater plenty than now it is,’ he is at 
last compelled to remind her of ‘ the 
extreme burden of interests wherewith 
he is borne down, and which he must 
shortly either pay or perish,’ unless she 
will pay him a little part at least of 
the money that she owes him. The 
other petition is addressed to the king 
himself. ‘ Whereas there is due unto 
your Majesty’s suppliant,’ since Feb- 
ruary, 1611, it sets forth, ‘the sum of 
18,0001. sterling and above, which re- 
maineth yet unpaid, the want whereof 
has brought your highness's suppliant 
to so hard an extremity as he hath 
been enforced, for maintaining of his 
credit, to take up on interest the 
sum of 15,0001, engaging his friends, 
and laying to pawn all his stock of 
jewels and commodities wherein he is 
accustomed to deal, to his utter over- 
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throw, not having them in his hands to 
sell for his benefit when there is occa- 
sion, his humble suit is that (in con- 
sideration of his readiness of delivery to 
your Majesty's use, not only of his own 
estate, but likewise whatsoever his 
credit could procure, and of his twenty- 
four years’ service to your Majesty, the 
queen, and your royal children, without 
having ever sought or obtained any 
recompense for the same, as others of 
his profession and meaner desert have 
had,) ~ Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to commiserate the hard estate 
your suppliant is brought to, so as he 
may have satisfaction of that which hath 
been so long owing ?’ 

There must have been some exaggera- 
tion in those statements. Heriot grew 
richer every year. But it is clear that 
King James VI. was a thoughtless bor- 
rower and a tardy payer of his debts. 
To make profitable his dealings with so 
slippery a piece of royalty, Heriot 
doubtless found it necessary to put a 
stiff price on every article of jewellery 
that he sold, and to demand a large 
interest for the great sums of money that 
he lent. The dignity of his position, 
however, as court jeweller, and the fame 
of his tact and honesty as a banker and 
money-lender, brought him plenty of 
custom from other and more trustworthy 
employers. 

Of Heriot’s busy life in London a 
clearer and completer notion is to be 
derived from the fictitious but truthfully- 
drawn portrait in Scott's ‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel,’ than from any mere statement 
of the few authentic facts that have 
come down tous, The Jingling Geordie 
who, by worth of character, goodness 
of heart, and rectitude of principle, set 
a noble example of Pwo in an 
over-selfish cal ungenerous age—who 
* walked through life with a steady pace 
and an observant eye, neglecting no 
opportunity of assisting those who were 
not possessed of the experience necessary 
for their own guidance,’ was, as far we 
can judge, the veritable George Heriot 
of real life. The little that we actually 
know of his private history shows him 
to have been a man as kind and self- 
sacrificing in his relations with others 
as he was upright and persevering in 
the pursuit of his own fortunes. 

Home troubles did their work in the 
ripening and ennobling of his character. 
His first wife, Christian Marjoribanks, 
died before they had been wedded more 
than twelve or fifteen years, prior, at 
any rate, to his removal from Edin- 
burgh to London. ‘That match may 
have been like most marriage unions of 


those times, one of policy rather than 
affection; but it must have been no 
slight grief that the two sons whom 
this wife bore to him were lost at sea, 
doubtless in performing the short voyage 
to London. In September, 1608, when 
his age was fiveand-forty, he paid a 
visit to Edinburgh, and took for a second 
wife Mistress Alison, the daughter of 
James Primrose, clerk to the Privy 
Council in Scotland for about forty years 
from 1602, and grandfather of the first 
Earl of Roseberry. The young wife, 
one of nineteen children, was only fif- 
teen years old. She did not live to be 
twenty.- She died in childbirth on the 
16th of April 1612, as George Heriot 
recorded on the handsome monument 
erected to her memory in St. Gregory's 
Church, which formed one of the towers 
of old St. Paul’s, ‘a woman richly 
endowed with all good gifts of mind 
and body and of pious disposition.’ 
The tears impressed on tombstones 
seldom go for much. But the loss of 
his young and beautiful wife, and the 
loss with her of his hope of an heir, 
seems to have deeply affected him. 
* She cannot be too much lamented,’ he 
wrote on a private document, intended 
for no eye but his own, some time after 
her death. 

* Some evidence of Heriot's affection 
for this young wife, moreover, as well 
as of his natural good-heartedness, ap- 
pears in his subsequent treatment of his 
father-in-law, James Primrose. Hardly 
kad his daughter been buried, as it 
seems, before the old. man, finding it 
hard work to maintain his too large 
family, and not very particular about 
the ways in which he scraped together 
the requisite funds, made a singular 
claim upon the widower. He sent to 
Heriot, bidding him straightway refund 
the dowry of 5000 marks that he had 
given to his daughter, and also supply 
him with between 4000 and 5000 more 
as compensation for the expenses he had 
been put to in suitably conducting the 
marriage, Heriot, reasonably enough, 


* disclaimed all liability in the matter ; but 


generously offered to return the amount 
of the dowry. With this, however, Prim- 
rose was not satisfied; he threatened to 
institute legal proceedings against his 
son-in-law, and through more than four 
years he kept up on the subject an 
angry and foolish correspondence, only 
interesting for its illustration of Heriot's 
patience and good feeling. At last the 
dispute was settled through the inter- 
position of Lord Binning, ,afterwards 
Earl.of Haddington, Heriot Paying the 
5000 marks, and Primrose being satis- 
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fied therewith. On the 4th of October, 
1616, the merchant wrote to Adam 
Lawtie, his agent in Edinburgh, ex- 
pressing his joy that at length there 
seemed likely to be ‘some end of that 
matter in controversy betwixt my good 
father and me, it being a business so 
unworthy of my friend’s travails. As 
concerning that apology,’ he continues, 
with a pardonable bit of sarcasm, * which 
you think he minds to write, I do not 
much regard it, being assured to find 
much more friendship in his words 
than I ever had in his actions, In a 
word, as God has commanded, I am re- 
solved to seek peace and follow after it, 
and leave him to his own humours, till 
his time come, as I thank God niine is, 
when he may get leisure to think upon 
his oversights, of which number he may 
peradventure reckon his subtle tem- 
porising dealing with me to be one.’ 

Heriot was a very honest, but not a 
very graceful, letter-writer. But, grace- 
ful or ungraceful, we would fain have 
more of his correspondence. He ap- 
pears to have been too busy a man to 
write more letters than he could help; 
at any rate, very few have come down 
to us, and in those few the personal 
allusions are scanty indeed, One other 
sentence about himself, however, is 
contained in the letter already quoted 
from. ‘By God’s merciful providence,’ 
he says, ‘I am like to recover of that 
heavy disease wherewith I have been 
so long and dangerously afflicted ; for, 
as I did write to you, the swelling is 
much diminished and the humour doth 
daily resolve ; so that I hope, by God's 
grace, to have yet some small respite of 
my life.’ 

He lived rather more than seven 
years after that, steadily accumulating 
wealth, and learning how most worthily 
to apply it. ‘It has pleased God to try 
me with the loss of two children,’ he is 
made to say in “The Fortunes Nigel ;” 
‘but I am patient and thankful, and for 
the wealth God has sent me, it shall 
not want inheritors while there are 
orphan lads in Auld Reekie.’ And so 
it is. Seventy years had passed since 
the venerable church and monastery of 
the Grey Friars, endowed with a noble 
library by the will of Sir Richard 
Whittington, had been handed over to 
the City of London through the in- 
fluence of Sir Richard Gresham and by 
Edward VL., with Sir Richard Dobbs, 
Lord Mayor of London, for a noble co- 
adjutor, established as Christ's Hospital, 
* where x children, innocent and 
fatherless, ire trained up to the kpow- 
ledge of God and virtuous exercises, to 
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the overthrow of beggary,’ and George 
Heriot ved to use his princely for- 
tune in building a similar institution 
for his native city. ‘ Forasmuch,’ he 
wrote in an assignation of his property, 
dated the 3rd of September, 1623, ‘as I 
intend, by God’s grace, in the zeal of 
piety, to found and erect a public pious 
and charitable work within the borough 
of Edinburgh, to the glory of God, for 
the public weal and ornament of the 
said borough of Edinburgh, for the 
honour and due regard which I have 
and bear to my native soil and mother 
city, and in imitation of the public pious 
and religious work founded within the 
City of London, called Christ’s Hospital, 
then to be called in all time (here Heriot 
left a blank which the executors filled 
up with his own name) Hospital and 
Seminary of Orphans, for education, 
nursing, and up-bringing of youth, being 
poor orphans and fatherless children of 
decayed burgesses and freemen of the 
said borough, to such competent num- 
ber as the means and maintenance 
allowed thereupon are able to afford, 
where they may have some reasonable 
allowance, for their maintenance, of 
food, lodging and raiment, within the 
said Hospital and Seminary, until they 
attain the age of fifteen, at which 
time they may be set forth in prentice- 
ships to learn some honest trade or 
occupation, or otherways sent to colleges 
or universities according to their capa- 
cities,’ 

George Heriot did not live long after 
that precise statement of the wish that 
had doubtless been gaining strength in 
his mind for years. On the 2lst of 
October, Adam Lawtie wrote to express 
his sorrow at his friend’s ‘ present 
heavy sickness and disease,’ and to 
assure him that if the property was pro- 
perly assigned to this charitable pur- 
,08e, there could be no fear of its falling 
into the harids of his eldest niece, the 
daughter of a brother who had spent his 
life in Italy; a point which appears to 
have given Heriot much trouble in 
these last months. To obviate the 
danger, he formally prepared his will on 
the 10th of December, giving numerous 
bequests to his kindred, friends, and 
servants, and taking especial care of 
two illegitimate children, one of whom, 
Elizabeth Band, was at this time thir- 
teen years old,—the other, Margaret 
Scott, only five. His whole estate amount- 
ed to 47,5071. 16s. ll4d. Half of it 
was disposed of in legacies or ab- 
sorbed by bad debts. The residue, 
23,6251. 10s. 3}d., was left in the hands 
of his executors, the provost, bailitis, 
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and council of Edinburgh, to be spent 
in establishing the famous and noble 
Heriot’s Hospital. 

That hospital is the merchant's true 
monument. He died on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1624, and was buried on the 20th, 
in the churchyard of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
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Fields, near which he had bought a 
house, and dwelt for some time past. 
But nothing is known of his last ion, 
and the tombstone erected to his memory 
is not now to be traced. It can be 
spared, however, so long as Heriot's 


H, R. F. B. 


Hospital exists.* 


* A very interesting account of the institution is contained in Dr. Steeven’s ‘ History 
of George Heriot’s Hospital,’ of which an enlarged edition was published by Dr. Bedford, 
the present governor, in 1858. ‘To that work, as well as to the private courtesy of 
the editor, we are indebted for much information about the subject of this paper. Here 


also we desire to acknowledge our debt to the Rev. Samuel Lysons, M.A., F.R.S., for much 
help afforded by his * Model Merchant of the Middle Ages,’ in the preparation of the 
sketch of Whittington’s life—a work contained in Chapter III. of our series of articles on 
*The Merchant Princes of England,’—an acknowledgment that was accidentally omitted 
at the time of publication. 


CHARADE. 


MATRON watched, in the evening fall, 
The shadow-dance on, the parlour wall ; 
The flickering shapes, that do their rites 
In happy homes, on winter nights ; 
The Lares, at their spirit game, 
Who play at the will of the wizard flame. 
Weird shadow-forms, whose gambols start 
Their partner-shadows in the heart, 
Strange phantom fancies, born and nurst 
’Mid the shrill piping of my First, 
That reel and set, and leap and fall 
With the wild shadows on the wall. 
‘ Ring out,’ she said, ‘my merry First! 
Thy cheery flute, in the evening’s calm, 
Has played, through many happy years, 
To my Second a nightly psalm. 
By the firelight, which thou fill’st with song, 
My thankful heart kneels down to pray ; 
Or fancy takes the pilgrim staff, 
And wanders far away— 
Away to the Holy Land of youth, 
Beyond my Second’s household sea, 
Where the sun rose up, whose light has made 
A pleasant day for me— 
Life’s Orient, where that heart of mine 
Bows yet before an early shrine, 
As memory’s crystal shows my soul 
The merry morning of my Whole. 


‘Ah! merry morn !—a morn of June! 

The world seemed set to a new sweet tune ; 

The thrush threw unknown music round ; 

The lark, that makes the sunshine sound, 

Poured down from heaven, that morn, a strain 

Nor heard before, nor heard again. 

The hedge had scents, and the rose had hues, 

That were born, and died, with that morning’s dews. 
And the rills, at their sweetest, never play 

The air I caught on that far-off day. 
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I wonder where the breeze is now 

That blew that day on my happy brow; 

Or if some passing angel thing 

Had fanned my forehead with its wing. 

The sunshine lay on the meadows broad, 

At once the eye and the breath of God ; 

The shadows crouched by the old tree-roots 

To watch my footsteps pass, 

And a voice, like the song of my First to-night, 
Was stirring through the grass. 

I heard from the glens the cuckoo shout, 
Through the blaze of noon—yet the bats were out ; 
And when I reached the open plain, 

That had nor wall, nor fence, nor thicket, 

Mine eyes met first the well-known form, 

And it stood by a little wicket! 

Ah! well-known form !—its shadow falls 

Like light, to-night, on my household walls ; 
And I hold i fast, while the vapours roll 

Back o’er that morning of my Whole. 


‘ For, many times, on many nights, 

We met again by other wickets ; 

sut they made way through a sweet-briar hedge, 
And led to rosy thickets. 

The wheeling bat, on its restless wing, 

The moon made, there, a spectral thing ; 

And the shadows that hid near the roots by day 
Lay far abroad in her quiet ray. 

If we could have felt when the wind went by, 
We might have heard the roses sigh ; 

gut we took no note of the incense cast, 
Though the shadow bowed as the spirit passed. 
What heeded we, through the holy hush, 
If the chiming in the grass were still ? 
Why, we never heard the nightingale, 
That sang from the woody hill ; 
And we had no ear for the minstrel breeze 
When it swept the leaf-strings of the trees! 


‘ Ah! place of roses !—love’s own court! 
But we'd better make a long tale short. 
In what they gave, for what they took, 
The years with us have richly reckoned ; 
For our meetings had their issue meet— 
They ended in my Second. 

And, now, my First’s clear piping cry 
Seems, through the firelight, to my soul 
My Second’s voice, that utters back 

A blessing on my Whole! 


_ 


T. K. Hervey. 
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CONCERNING LANGEN-SCHWALBACH. 


HEN, as a child, I asked what 
the use of such and such a 
fly or frog, or other unlovely being 
was, I used to be informed that 
it ate up some other and smaller 
creature of the same kind—and that 
that was its use. To prove this 
admirable arrangement of nature, I 
‘was further shown a drop of water 
magnified powerfully, and a scene 
of devouring and being devoured 
was developed before my eyes, that 
filled me with unutterable horror. 
Everything feeds upon something 
else, was the moral of the story; and 
this accounts, to me, for the relative 
existences of the Schwalbach lodging- 
house keepers and their tenants. 


We arrived there in the height of 


the season, when their anthropopha- 
gal appetites are at the keenest, and 
we were treated accordingly. 

In a pour of rain we had driven 
from Wiesbaden, and stopped under 
the Porte Cochére of the ‘ Poste.’ 
‘Any rooms? ‘No rooms—none 
to be got anywhere,’ the ‘ Poste’ 
said. A handsome personage, with 
a brass ticket on his cap, courteously 
proposed to try and find some for 
us elsewhere, and we went, like 
Noah's dove, up and down, literally 
over the face of the waters, seeking 
rest for the sole of our foot, and 
finding none. 

In all Schwalbach there were but 
three lodgings to choose from—a 
saloon with two beds, over a tailor’s 
shop; an impossible arrangement 
of doors and windows, with a bed 
in the middie of each draught, in 
the Ville Verner; and a stuffy 
little suite au second, in the princi- 
pal street. We refused each in 
turn, hoping to find others; and 
finally came humbly to the stuffy 
room au second, taking them per- 
force for three weeks. 

‘ For three weeks or not at all,’ the 
landlady said, with emphasis, and 
we were obliged to take them; the 
alternative of passing a few nights 
in the street, until better rooms 
should be vacant, struck us as un- 
pleasant that evening, as it was 
raining. 

I applaud 


the landlady, be it 
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understood—I applaud her highly ; 
without such a coup d’état she never 
would have secured lodgers. We 
had been too highly exalted at Hom- 
burg, had learnt to consider certain 
attentions, certain comforts our due. 
It was her wise and salutary endea- 
vour during our stay to bring us to 
a proper level. I am sorry to say, 
instead of submitting with Christian 
resignation to the trials daily awarded 
to us in our sour and scanty break- 
fast, we rebelled, and took our meals 
at the ‘ Allée Saal,’ the great hotel 
in the garden—taking our breakfast 
on a little green table under trees, 
in the delicious morning sunshine. 
‘Schwalbach is very different 
from Homburg, said my niece, 
gravely, and with a tone of re- 
proach, after her first day at the 
former. With my usual afiable con- 
descension, I remarked to her, that 
it was very different: and the reason 
is this, Schwalbach is nota gambling 
Spa. People who come there do so 


*for bodily health only, and not for 


spiritual injury also. ‘The moral 
benefit to the place is donbtless 
great, although the outward signs 
thereof are not so; and I had to 
repeat forcibly to my niece the 
nursery adage, ‘It is better to be 
good than to be pretty,’ before she 
could understand why, when a com- 
pany of gamblers undertakes the 
charge of pleasure-grounds and 
buildings, the effect. should be so 
much more pleasing than where 
disinterested and untidy virtue 
wields the executive power. There 
is nothing to tempt the idle and 
vicious to Schwalbach—nothing to 
tempt the idle and virtuous non 
ples; and of these two classes the 
society at Homburg is composed. 
Celebs won’t find a wife here, and 
would-be Mrs. Caelebs consequently 
does not come here, where she will 
not be sought. Ladies need not be 
dull, for they can change their dress 
three times a day, and it is a beau- 
tiful proof of the amiability of 
the fair sex that they would do so, 
and put on all their airs and 
graces just as much for the few old 
fogies at Schwalbach as they had 
N 
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done for the gay squires at Homburg. 
But for 2a man—a real, live man, 
neither paralytic nor dyspeptic— 
there is nothing to do; if the lake 
were big enough he must drown 
himself; you see, he cannot talk 
about his symptoms—he has no 
symptoms, and that is the great 
secret of conversation ata place of 
this sort. One’s symptoms (I had 
a new one every day): to compare, 
describe, hear description of them, 
may be rendered, by one who knows 
how to ménager it, matter for daily 
and exciting conversation. 

There exist certain little pictures, 
lithographs, depicting Schwalbach 
as a spacious and lovely site, where- 
in lofty and splendid hotels over- 
look beautiful gardens, open mea- 
dows watered by clear lakes, shrouded 
by stately avenues and lovely groves. 
Prancing cavaliers and dashing 
phaetons are represented parading 
the well-built streets. Streets! 
there is only one. They are lying 
prophets, those little pictures, and 
not the least like Schwalbach. 

It is so narrow a valley that it 
looks like a crack in the Tennees 
range, with uneasy, tottering, steep- 
roofed houses pushed into it to keep 
it open as far as they are able. The 
valley widens a little at the end; 
the hotels make as good a front as 
they can at the head of the straggling 
houses; and in front of them, the 
Weinbrunnen and its bath-house 
stand in a sort of shrubbery, where 
the band plays, and where the beau 
monde assemble in the morning, 
and evening, and where 

» grass is almost equally scattered 

h children, bits of paper, and 

of needlework. The well is 

ed by a pavilion, and fur- 
nished with two tables, covered with 
coloured glasses. There is beyond 
the garden a meadow, with a walk 
bordered by small trees all round it, 
and in the meadow there is a little 
lake, with a big boat and two swans 
in it. When the big boat is in 
motion, the swans must retire to 
the shore, there is not room for all 


éhyy, 
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THE BATH. 
‘AT ELEVEN, OR AS NEAR ELEVEN AS 
POSSIBLE.’ 

‘ The bath,’ said my prescription ; 
so I went under the arcades of the 
pink bath-house, rang the bell at 
the bureau, and had an interview 
with the ‘Governor of the Bath 
Commission,” an imposing per- 
sonage, Captain in the Grand Ducal 
Forces of Nassau, and dispenser of 
the large green ticket, which, to use 
their own words, ‘ entitles the holder 
to the use of the premises for an 
hour.’ 

To the right and left of the 
‘bureau’ runs a long dark corridor. 
A damp smell pervades it. Little 
doors stood ajar all along it, dis- 
closing vaulted dimly-lighted cham- 
bers, with an ominous descent to a 
lower level at the further end of 
each. To the use of one of these 
chambers my ticket entitled me. 
Observe the discreet, yet mysterious 
permission—not too narrowly in- 
quiring into what one did, shut in 
alone with that dark, seething pool 
below the steps. How many a 
timid mind may not have crouched 
shrinkingly into the canvas-covered 
sympathy of the sofa, and spent the 
allotted hour unable to summon 
courage to go down and immerse 
him or herself in the gloomy liquid! 

I was reading attentively the 
rules printed on a card, and sus- 
pended near the door, when a 
sonorous voice proclaimed ‘ So—ist 
jertig? and the familiar, who with 
his wand had stirred the bath, and 
roused it to a sense of coming 
duties, left, in two strides, the apart- 
ment and me. Nerving myself to 
the effort, I divested myself of all 
protection, left my outward insignia 
on the sofa, with inward envy of 
their lot, and stepped into my bath. 
A million little bubbles rushed to 
the surface, indignant at my intru- 
sion; hissing noises, bubbling and 
seething, saluted my entry. Steam 
rose in slight clouds from the planks 
round my bath. My heart beat; 
but I had the courage to lie still 
and await the result of all this com- 
motion. Gazing on the opposite 
wall, perceiving the persuasive 
ticket thereon suspended, and in- 
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wardly resolving to comply with its 
request, and open the waste-pipe 
before I left the bath, I felt the 
water, which at my entry had struck 
me as being chilly, grow gradually 
warmer and warmer. A delicious, 
tingling tsensation pervaded my 
limbs. I looked and beheld myriads 
of little gas bubbles, like sprites, 
settling on the pores of my skin. 
At the slightest movement they 
flew off, angrily fizzing when they 
reached the surface. Up my spine 
ran little bubbles; under my ears 
they burst with a whispering, chuck- 
ling sound! I was growing hotter 
and hotter—what a delicious bath! 

My twenty minutes were expired. 
I got out, rubbed and scrubbed 
myself vehemently, and sallied forth, 
a giant refreshed, ready to run a 
race, or eat a German one-o’clock 
dinner. <A glass of ice-cold Wein- 
brunnen, and a run, after the glass, 
was a positive enjoyment; and 
when the numberless little chambers 
had sent forth their occupants into 
the garden, it was quite pleasant to 
mark the cheery rosy faces that had 
been so washed out and, pallid at 
their morning promenade. 


THE TABLE D’HOTE. 


Our landlady had said, ‘ For three 
weeks, or not at all.’ So the hotels 
said, ‘ At one o’clock, or not at all ;’ 
the only way to deal with a mixed 
multitude—to be peremptory. You 
had no choice: either a half-cold, 
wholly uncomfortable dinner in 
your single sitting-room at your 
own house, or one-o’clock table 
Vhote. B used to say he could 
not stand the table dhéte; but I 
really found the long, noisy repast 
of great benefit tome. It took up 
a great deal of time, to begin with, 
and was a wholesome discipline as 
well. There was really much food 
for} mental exercise. Hope,—that 
it might be better than yesterday. 
Faith (7. e., belief ),—it would not be 
so bad to-morrow. Charity,—to- 
wards the waiter, who gave you 
nothing that you could eat, and 
who carried off the only dish you 
fancied. Besides—a naturalist’s cu- 
riosity to discover why the German 
fowls should have four legs a-piece, 
and the philanthropist’s regret they 
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should meet such sudden and un- 
timely death. 

And then such variety in modes 
of eating; the knife-swallowing 
trick to be seen without extra charge. 

If there was no other cause of 
gratulation, one could always be 
thankful that another day had 
passed without the avalanche of 
plates and forks having descended 
on one’s head, as it had threatened 
to do between each course. 

‘Splendid ’—I heard a worthy 
Dutch dame call it, to her newly- 
arrived friend, ‘Splendid dinner! 
what variety, what quantity !? Why 
should I differ from the Dutch 
lady ? 


Schwalbach provides for the enter- 
tainment of its guests, according to 
its ideas of entertainment, and it 
announces its intentions towards 
them by affiches on every green 
tree—he that walks may read—and 
it becomes quite an interesting col- 
lection on the favoured shrubs. 
‘Guests at the Spa courteously in- 


vited’ to a concert—to a ball, and a 


performance of conjuring tricks. 
Wonderful, unexampled, the latter 
are said to be by the affiches of last 
week. The eyes of the innocent 
German frauleins stood wide with 
prospective astonishment, as they 
stood and read out to each other the 
list of wonders to be exhibited at 
half-past eight precisely in the great 
salon of the Allée Saal. I do not 
suppose the exhibition itself was 
halt so astounding as its description 
on the fir-trees. 

When the ball was announced, 
great excitement pervaded the 
female society ; much canvassing as 
to probabilities, proprieties, and so 

I confess to have been sur- 
prised at the evident preoccupation 
of my niece, Lydia, on the subject. 
Some doubt seemed to cloud her 
anticipations; her eye wandered 
anxiously over the ghost-like files 
of grey-cloaken beings at that morn- 
ing’s walk. I overheard a meaning 
whisper : ‘ One—two—no, not more 
than two.’ What could she mean? 

We betook ourselves at nine 
to the Allée Saal. Some 
worthy Teutons were still drinking 
sour wine and eating ham in the 

N2 


o'clock 
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dining-room; but the great salon 
was lighted up with all its might, 
the band was playing with all its 
strength, and groups of ladies were 
crowding it. 

‘ Well, my dear,’ said I to Lydia, 
observing with surprise the despon- 
dency of her eager countenance, 
‘what more do you want? is it not 
very hot, and very noisy, and a 
great place? I thought that consti- 
tuted a good ball?” 

‘Uncle,’ said Lydia, in a tone of 
stifled emotion, ‘ there are no part- 
ners!’ 

I looked round, and in truth 
could see only two men of any kind 
in the assembly. Girls were spin- 
ning round and round with girls; 
it was a ball to gladden the heart of 
Spurgeon. No ‘dancing promisky,’ 
asan old woman once told me; but 
sadly disappointing to my charming 
niece. We returned home, agreeing 
that the afiches at Schwalbach 
should be entitled ‘Pleasures of 
Hope.’ 

The little désillusionnement did 
not prevent our fixing all manner of 
expectations on a fresh ajiche that 
in large letters set forth, for the 
following Sunday— 


‘A Magnificent Shooting Fest on 
the great Plateau of Schwalbach! 
Music ! Dancing! Féte Cham- 
petre! Procession of the Company 
of Gymnasts! of the Shooters, et 
cetera, et cetera! 
Fireworks, and Illumination of the 
Lake! 

‘ The 


3 P.M. 


Procession will set out at 


The glories of the Frankfort 
Schutzenfest had predisposed us to 
admiration. We resolved to look 
from our windows at the procession, 
and to feel ourselves martyrs to 
our best principles, in denying 
ourselves the spectacle of the Féte 
Champétre. At three o'clock all 
heads were out of the windows, all 
eyes fixed on the turn of the street. 
A violent drumming began to be 
heard. <A tall man strode first, 
waving a huge flag. Then came 
three drums, vigorously beaten; 
then the ordinary band, adorned 
with branches of the much-enduring 


Grand display of 
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ticket-bearing fir-trees. The band 
was followed by five men in white 
jackets, keeping what they supposed 
was military step, but which was 
rather the reverse. ‘ The Gymnasts,’ 
said somebody; but an evil, sceptical 
spirit within me answered, ‘ Only 
those idle Dienst-men, that are al- 
ways before the door.’ Then came 
some ragged boys—the ‘Shooters,’ I 
presume ; then came—nothing more. 
That was all— etcetera,’ ‘ etcetera’ 
never appeared at all! 

After sunset three rockets and a 
blue light were let off at the pond 
in the garden—the big boat stood 
out in grand relief—the German 
dames said, ‘ Pracht voll’ in sub- 
dued voices; and most of us caught 
cold in our heads from the damp fog 
that had been spectator of the illu- 
mination as well as ourselves. 

Moral of the story—We did not 
read any more affiches, 


CONCERNING AGRICULTURE IN LANGEN- 
SCHWALBACH. 

Nothing strikes an Englishman 
more forcibly, in passing through 
the richly- wooded and _ beautiful 
country of Nassau, than the utter 
absence either of farms or of country 
residences. Acre after acre of culti- 
vated ground lies deserted and alone, 
unfenced open country, not a hedge- 
row, not a paling dividing it; no 
clumps of old ash and elm sheltering 
a gabled farm-house, with its noisy, 
cheerful feathered life about the 
doors; no meadows dotted with 
sheep and speckled with cows! By- 
the-by, what despair water-colourists 
must be in for want of the said 
cows! Burnt sienna must be abso- 
lutely useless in a German colour- 
box. I think cows seem to be the 
correct thing for foreground; and 
there are none visible in Nassau. I 
did not believe in sheep at all, and 
had a private theory of my own 
respecting mutton chops, till one 
day, on our way to Hohenstein, we 
saw a flock of lean yellow quadru- 
peds, headed by an uncouth dog, 
and watched by a picturesquely dirty 
shepherd. Our driver pointed with 
his whip to the shepherd, and said, 
‘But a few days ago a Russian 
prince had driven along that road, 
had seen that man, and had thus 
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accosted him: “ Wilt thou go with 
me to Russia, and be my chief shep- 
herd? Thou shalt receive one hun- 
dred pounds a year and a house of 
thine own, and be the head over all 
my flocks?” “No,” said the shep- 
herd, “I will not go.” See now,’ 
added our informant, ‘ he would not 
leave his country.’ 

Though I would not consult 
* Murray,’ yet I was anxious to know 
what I could about the state of the 
country; and by dint of asking 
questions I found out that in Nassau 
there are no large proprietors. In 
the hollows of the hills, or perched 
on some barren mound, are villages 
—little towns rather, for they have 
not the pleasant pastoral qualities of 
a village. To these Dorfs belong 
the surrounding districts; the land 
is parcelled out to the peasants who 
inhabit them, and by them culti- 
vated, each after his own idea of the 
profitable. All are equally poor, all 
equally little enlightened; no im- 
provement, no enrichment of the 
country is possible. They are a 
lean, ugly race, brown-skinned and 


light-haired, with small intelligence _ 


in their countenance but perforce 
a certain amount of knowledge in 
their heads, Government strictly en- 
forcing at least a certain quantity of 
learning on each child born in the 
Nassau land. 

They have a great idea of begging. 
My niece declares that the sole gar- 
ment of the children consists in a 
pocket, wherein stray kreutzers from 
the benevolent visitors are to be de- 
posited ; and the usual greeting of 
the country women as they passed 
us on the road was, ‘Ah! bestow 
somewhat on me, uttered in as 
careless and indifferent a tone as if 
it had been ‘ Good day to you.’ All 
this and much more we learnt 
in the excursions we made from 
Schwalbach. 

The tariff of carriage-fares men- 
tioned the existence of a pony-car- 
riage; and so, to please my niece 
Lydia, I commanded that the pony- 
carriage should be in readiness one 
afternoon to convey us to Hohen- 
stein. 

With great pride the driver, who 
was fully as big as his steed, told us 
that the whole vehicle was composed 
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and executed by himself, of his own 
unaided genius, and how the aris- 
tocracy of Schwalbach considered 
it, and justly so, a masterpiece. 
To squeeze ourselves into it was 
another chef-d’auvre ; and no sooner 
were we placed than, uttering an 
unearthly sound, our Jehu struck 
the short tail of the pony with a 
still shorter whip, and we set off— 
jolting, jumping, and hurrying over 
the uneven stones in such a style 
that, between laughing and holding 
on, we had quite a pain in our sides, 

The ruin of Hohenstein, which 
we were on our way to visit, proved 
to be an old castle in the usual posi- 
tion—a steep declivity on three 
sides, with a stony stream at the 
bottom, and a coffee garden in the 
middle of the court. We found 
three German ladies, in short sleeves 
and brown hats, eating ‘ butterbrod,’ 
and doing worsted work, with their 
backs to the view, as placidly as if 
they had been at home. Two stu- 
dents were smoking pipes and drink- 
ing beer; and an Englishwoman, in 
blue spectacles, was sketching the 
wall on pink and yellow tinted 
paper, with a penknife to scratch 
out the lights. The paper was 
meant to represent a sunset, and 
she was looking due east—but that 
did not seem to matter to her. 

We made the proper deductions 
from what we saw— that it was 
thus very old,’ ‘ had probably be- 
longed to somebody, and that it was 
like some dozen other German 
castles that we had already seen.’ 

On our return to the outer gate 
we found our old Jehu quarrelling 
with the gate-keeper. A carriage 
with two meek post-horses was there. 
Our pony, a gregarious animal, had 
made acquaintance, by means of its 
nose, with the nose of the nearest 
meek one. Our driver fiercely 
struck the poor nose that sought 
sympathy with the post-horse, and 
the benevolent gate-keeper had in- 
terposed. 

‘Strike him not,thou! Why should 
he not speak if he will? 

‘ Hold thy mouth, thou! He would 
have made a spring next!’ 

‘ Nay, then—he is a pious brute!’ 

‘IT am older than thou—I will do 
as I please!’ 
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The last words were said in such 
a tone that we were glad to get into 
our chariot, and be driven off the 
scene of combat. 


CONCERNING TABLE-NAPKINS. 

The very day after we had learnt 
the strong-minded patriotism of the 
shepherd who would not leave his 
country, we were made aware that 
in a small dining-room of the hotel 
a sight was to be seen—a sight bear- 
ing a moral with it. We, together 
with many others, peeped in, and on 
a round table we beheld an array of 
table-napkins curiously and won- 
derfully arranged, each in a different 
and intricate form, gracing a dinner 
service of knives, forks, and glasses, 
such as are prepared for an ordinary 
repast. Gazing on his handiwork 
with a modest consciousness, stood 
the dumpy, pale-faced little waiter 
whose genius had composed, whose 
deft fingers had concocted, those 
napkin trophies. 

And now for the moral. A Rus- 
sian—we know not if it was the 
Russian—seeing those napkins, had 
on the spot engaged that waiter for 
an untold sum to follow him to 
Russia, and become major-domo over 
all the napkins of his princely esta- 
blishment. The waiter—dreading 
the burden on his conscience of ill- 
folded Sclavonic table-napkins for 
ever after if he refused to comply— 
had accepted the offer, and now 
stood, a living example to all other 
waiters of what may be done by 
genius—even in napery. 


CONCERNING SCHLENGENBAD. 

I don’t know that I ever prided 
myself especially on my good looks— 
rather the reverse; but I did feel, 
when I read and heard of the won- 
derful cosmetic baths of Schlengen- 
bad, that, supposing I were to take 
them, and supposing they were to 
have the wonderful effect on my 
outward man, you know, how nice it 
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would be! My niece, Lydia, was 
bent on going—not that she cared, 
of course, for her complexion—but 
‘they said it was so soothing, so ad- 
mirable for the nerves after Schwal- 
bach’—N.B. It is the correct thing 
to have ‘nerves’ at Schwalbach— 
* And the table @héte is so good,’ said 
B.; so we packed up, and hired an 
einspanner—a modest one-horse 
vehicle—and bidding adien to my 
dear bubbles, and to Captain Grand 
their controller, we left the valley 
of swallows and its invigorating 
springs. 

The pretty wooded site of Schlen- 
genbad, its handsome buildings nest- 
ling under the great groves of lime 
and elm trees at the base of its hills, 
and the bright colours of its trellises 
of Virginian creeper, impressed me 
most favourably; the tuble d’héte 
exceeded even B.’s description ; but 
the baths! are—a—Humbug—yes, a 
humbug. It relieves my mind to 
Say 80, 

I entered the clear bluish water 
Full of Faith; I did all that the most 
believing, the most hopeful, could 
do. I had counted the freckles on 
my hands, and on the only part of 
my nose where I can count them. 
We shall see, thought I, whether 
there is even one left when I get out. 
Will it be credited that when, after 
my third bath, I again counted the 
freckles, the number was intact— 
they were all there! Judge if I was 
disgusted. A little book had said I 
should be ‘amoureux de moi-méme.’ 
I did not find the sincere regard that 
I always have felt for myself one bit 
increased or warmed. On the con- 
trary, I regarded myself as a stupid 
old fellow who had been sold. It 
gave me quite a shock. 

Au reste, they are very nice warm 
baths, and seem to do some people 
good, in the way that any warm 
bath may do. I do not say they 
soothed my nerves; but then I am 
not quite sure that I had any to 
soothe. 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 


FOREWARNED. 


OES not some horrid realistic 

Frenchman, but one who under- 
stands the anatomy of such things, 
say that every present lover has at 
least twenty chances to one in his 
favour against every absent one? 

These mean little Gallican apho- 
risms have not an exalting effect in 
the view they give one generally of 
human character; but their philoso- 
phy contains an undeniably large 
amount of truth in most* matters 
pertaining to love. Esther Fleming, 
loyal, honest-hearted, and upright 
as she was in all other dealings 
of her life—Esther Fleming found, 
at the end of scarce another ten days, 
that her whole heart was becoming 
wrapt up in Paul; that at one ac- 
customed hour of the afternoon her 
ear listened greedily for his well- 
known knock; that her life was 
very blank from the time when he 
left upon one day until her hand 
was again in his the next; and that 
the very thought of writing her letter 
to Malta was an exertion not to be 
contemplated without fatigue, al- 
most—but this she did not yet ac- 
knowledge—with positive and strong 
repugnance. 

Of course if Paul had been absent 
and Oliver present it would have 
been otherwise. Paul, grave, reti- 
cent, intellectual, was precisely a 
man of whom Esther’s girlish ima- 
gination could have made much in 
absence, while poor Oliver was very 
much more favourably represented 
by his own handsome, lively, open- 
hearted presence than by any of 
Esther’s lonely thoughts concerning 
him and his own undeniably com- 
monplace although affectionate let- 
ters when he was away. As things 
came to her, however, Paul visiting 
her daily, Oliver writing once a 
fortnight ill-spelt narrations of his 
Malta gaieties and his unchangeable 

sion for herself, how was Miss 
Shades to be saved from the hor- 
rible crime of seeing that she had 


made a great, an irrevocable error 
upon the threshold of her life? 

Such matters are xot in young 
women’s own keeping, whatever 
some amiable readers of mild fiction 
may require one to say. It is a 
pleasing sentiment that first love 
is the best, deepest, holiest of all our 
lives; that when a girl of eighteen 
shall have ‘once said ‘I love,’ her 
dictum is to be immutable as that 
of the Medes and Persians. 

But like many other pleasing sen- 
timents, the common experience of 
common every-day life contradicts 
it flatly. 

The first love of most very young 
men and women is an inflated, arti- 
ficial, shallow mistake, and it is 
well, exceeding well for them when 
the mistake culminates in infidelity, 


* not marriage. 


I hold Esther Fleming to be quite 
above the standard or conventional 
type of young lady: her love for 
Oliver to have been quite above the 
ordinary type of young lady first 
love; and yet it was but counterfeit, 
base coin, an image, a faint echo of 
the genuine abidirg strong passion 
of which her largely-endowed nature 
was capable. 

Real love needs time and space 
for development. If Esther had 
seen Paul first at Countisbury she 
would probably have felt for him 
what she had felt for Oliver, only 
time would have ripened the crude 
fruit into maturity, sentiment into 
passion. As it was, fate destined 
her to imagine in one man what she 
was subsequently to find realized in 
another, and I rather think that Paul 
was not a loser by the circumstance. 
A sudden passion, struggled against 
and argued with, is apt to be 
stronger than one gradually unfold- 
ing itself, in the common course of 
things, out of the half-friendly, half- 
romantic beatitudes of a mild first 
love. 

But these heresies, I beg distinctly 
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tosay,aremine, not Esther Fleming’s. 
Esther had the most perfect belief 
in all the recognized platitudes con- 
cerning the impossibility of caring 
for anybody twice in one’s life, the 
most thorough horror for people 
who changed. If she sinned she 
did not attempt to call her sin vir- 
tue. If she, pledged to one man, 
was growing passionately to love 
another, she recoiled with repug- 
nance from her own frailty. 

And Paul saw that it was so. 

Paul saw what combat was pass- 
ing in the girl’s heart; Paul knew, 
although she had never told him so 
in words, that Esther Fleming was 
engaged to marry a man she did not 
love, and that already, yes already, 
her face lightened at his, Paul Chi- 
chester’s, coming ; her hand trembled 
when he held it; her breath faltered 
and sank as they sat alone together, 
day after day, in Mrs. Tudor’s draw- 
ing-room in the dangerous trembling 
half-light of the winter afternoon. 

Did he act honourably in thus 
coming daily to see her? You must 
judge him in that, reader. I know 
that he acted humanly, which is per- 
haps about as much as one can ex- 
pect from most men. His life was, 
and had been for years, a sterile 
life, lighted by only one affection, 
and that an affection which withheld 
him from all other love, from honest 
and legitimate love the most. With- 
out having conceived anything of 
actual passion for Esther Fleming, 
he liked her extremely; and it is 
pleasant, though one knows it can- 
not end in much good, to see a 
handsome young cheek flush, and 
dark eyes light at one’s coming. 
And she would soon forget him 
when he was gone, he hoped (he did 
not hope so in the least, be it under- 
stood, but he said to his conscience 
that he did), and then, no doubt, 
her fancy would go back, poor child! 
to its allegiance. And if there was 
any danger in his frequent visits, 
surely her natural protector, Mrs. 
Tudor, would be sensible of it, and 
forbid him to come, which she had 
not done. 

I say he acted humanly, and pre- 
cisely as I myself would have done; 
first in coming to see Esther, and aft- 


erwards in employing all these small 
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casuistries to set his own misgiv- 
ing at rest. But at the same time I 
respect you immensely for thinking 
otherwise, and I hope when you are, 
some time, placed in a like position 
to my hero’s—for Paul is my hero 
—that you will fully carry all your 
fine Spartan principles into practice. 

Whatever her danger, Esther was 
in no lack of friendly fingers to 
point it out to her. Mrs. Tudor 
was a great deal too worldly wise to 
forbid Paul the house, or indeed to 
put any outward or visible check 
upon their growing intimacy: such 
weak preventive measures. were 
wholly opposed to her straightfor- 
ward, Napoleonic way of attaining 
her end. ‘Thrown too much toge- 
ther? stuff and nonsense, Whitty!’ 
she replied, when Whitty once ven- 
tured to suggest, as she often did 
to Esther herself, that the girl's 
peace of mind might be impe- 
rilled. ‘Nothing is so ridiculous 
to me as to hear elderly people talk 
that kind of sentimental twaddle. 
If a young woman has been honestly 
brought up, and comes of an honest 
stock, like my niece, her principles 
can’t be endangered, I imagine, by 
Mr. Chichester’s or any other man’s 
handsome face. What then? her 
heart? Bah! her heart must grow 
stouter if she is to live in the world, 
not a convent. She may see just 
as much of Mr. Chichester as she 
pleases. Nothing is better for form- 
ing @ young person’s character than 
receiving in moderation the atten- 
tions of an educated and handsome 
man whom she knows she cannot 
marry. It increases her sense of 
her own strength, and does away, 
too, with the ridiculous school-girl 
folly of considering herself in love 
with every man who is commonly 
civil to her.’ 

‘I know you to be no fool; child, 
and so I let you receive Mr. Chi- 
chester alone, she would say to 
Esther, in her curt, crushing way, of 
an evening after Paul had been 
there. ‘ Paul Chichester’s fortunes 
are as broken as his coat is thread- 
bare, and he comes of a family in 
which those who are not mad are 
spendthrifts; but Paul Chichester 
himself is an undeniably agreeable 
person. Get him to read Italian to 
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you again, my love, by all means; it 
is an improving exercise, and his ac- 
cent is first-rate.’ 

And if the girl’s fancy had only 
been aroused, her heart untouched, 
there was a tone in the bland, half- 
pitying praise which would have 

a lover’s cause a vast deal 
more than putting him out at the 
house door and forbidding him ever 
to cross the threshold again. 

Jane Dashwood, too (‘twas but 
human nature she should do so), 
pointed out with vigilance to her 
friend the false position in which 
any woman must place herself who 
should become seriously attached to 
Paul. He was poor; his means, 
however derived —and even that 
was a mystery—were precarious; 
his temper was fitful, even to eccen- 
tricity ; he made scarcely any secret 
as to the existence of a tie which 
withheld him alike from society 
and from the possibility of marry- 
ing. Mrs. Strangways, who had 
been intimate with some connection 
of his in London, knew for a fact 
that there was something more than 


commonly suspicious about his way - 


of life. He did not even give people 
with whom he was most intimate 


his real address. Sometimes they 
would hear nothing of him for a 
month together. Sometimes he 
would be seen occupying a stall at 
the Opera during four or five conse- 
cutive weeks; at others would be 
recognized walking in some remote 
suburb of London, dressed—vwell, 
worse, much, than she, Jane Dash- 
wood, had ever seen him, and with a 
person, yes, @ person, Esther, actually 
leaning in broad daylight upon his 
arm. Was he, could he be a man 
on whom it would be anything less 
than midsummer madness to place 
one’s affections ? 

And the more Miss Whitty warned, 
and Mrs. Tudor sneered, and Jane 
Dashwood reasoned, the more did 
Esther Fleming’s heart become 
bound up in Paul. "Tis only the 

r emasculated love of artificial 
natures that will ever be influenced 
from without. The robust love of a 
healthy organization can assimilate 

raise and dispraise of its object, 
just as they come, and derive equal 
nourishment to itself from either. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
GONE! 

‘This is my last evening, Miss 
Fleming. ‘To-morrow I go back to 
London and to work. Well, I shall 
be better for my holiday—the nearest 
approach to a real holiday that I 
have had during the last nine 
years.’ 

Paul had come to take his leave; 
and, Mrs. Tudor not having re- 
turned yet from her drive, Esther, 
very nervous and uncertain in her 
voice, was receiving him alone, and 
trying to be as unconcernedly lively 
and commonplace as she could. 

‘ I wonder whether you are really 
as hard-worked as you say, Mr. Chi- 
chester. Do you know at times I 
think you are a grand seigneur in 
disguise, a Rothschild, as Milly said 
when she was talking to you about 
the flowers that day on the hill—do 
you remember ?” 

Paul’s face grew dark. 

‘I remember well, Miss Fleming. 
Iam not likely to forget; and you 
do right, very right, to remind me 
of it now. God knows it’s sel- 
dom I forget what I am and what 
my bondage is; but with you I 
have torgotten it—yes, Esther, for 
the last three weeks I have let my- 
self dream of what my life, differ- 
ently ordered, might have been.’ 

He came close to her, and looked 
with a long, with a painfully eager 
gaze into her eyes. 

‘ For a short time longer, Esther, 
a short half-hour, at most, don’t 
waken me! don’t speak of—of the 
mission you saw me on that bitter 
morning. It was a mission wholly 
unconnected with you, child—a 
mission which, in fact, cuts me off 
from you, and everything else in 
the world worth living for. Esther, 
let me look at you! So, turn your 
face round to the window so that 
the light from the lamps may rest 
on it. I like to look at you. I like 
to take in all I can of your face to- 
night—the last night, most likely, 
that you and I will ever meet while 
we live.’ 

Esther was accustomed to Paul’s 
abrupt transitions of spirits, to the 
fits of fearful depression that were 
wont to come upon him without a 
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moment’s warning and without tan- 
gible cause; but she had never 
heard him speak, had never seen him 
look, as he did now; and all her 
heart came into her voice as she 
strove to give him some indifferent 
answer. Indifferent, when she 
yearned to comfort him! to bid him 
tell her what burthen it was that 
darkened his life and let her share 
it with him, and soften it by her 
tenderest sympathy ! 

‘I don’t think you need speak so 
seriously, Mr. Chichester. Why 
should we not meet again after to- 
night? I may come to stay in Bath 
with my aunt Thalia again, and 
meet you as I have done now.’ 

‘You will not stay with Mrs. 
Tudor when you are married, and 
I should not care to meet you even 
if I could do so. Our parting is 
to-night.’ 

She turned from him; she clasped 
her hands with a quick impatient 
gesture that did not escape Paul’s 
notice. 

‘You may marry, too, Mr. Chi- 
chester. I was speaking of what is 
likely to happen—not of bare pro- 
babilities.’ 

‘ Your marriage is nota bare pro- 
bability, Esther’—he fell into this 
way of calling her by her Christian 
name with a perfect naturalness 
that made it impossible for her to 
notice it. ‘ Be frank, for the very 
short time that we shall see each 
other now. You are as certainly 
engaged to marry as Iam bound— 
hand and foot, soul and body—never 
to change from the state in which I 
now am. ‘Tell me that it is so. 
I think you may show that poor 
degree of confidence in me before 
we part. Tell me the truth. I can 
bear it better than you think.’ 

‘T—I ’ but then Miss Fleming 
broke down. 

* Go on,’ said Paul, and forgetting, 
I suppose, what he did, he took her 
hands into his. ‘ Look upon me as 
a very old friend and brother, and 
let me hear your secret.’ 

‘I have been engaged, Mr. Chi- 
chester, I have promised to marry a 
good and honest man, to marry him, 
and he is away, and if I had been 
worthy of his love I should have 
never changed—God help me, as I 
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have changed within the last few 
weeks |’ 

She brought out the first part of 
this confession very firm and reso- 
lute and decided; but at the last 
few words her voice faltered again, 
and Paul felt that the hands he 
held turned fearfully cold and 
clammy. 

‘ Esther, do you know that this 
is a moment of fierce temptation to 
me?’ he whispered. ‘ Do you know 
that if I listened to what my own 
heart is prompting me I would say, 
“ Love me and be mine, and let us 
go to the other end of the world, 
and forget duty and law and sternest 
misery in our love for one another!”” 

‘ Oh, Mr. Chichester! oh, sir, you 
frighten me!’ and she drew her cold 
hands away from his. ‘I don’t 
think I have given you any right 
to say such things to me.’ 

* Esther, [don’t say them. I only 
tell you what I should say if I 
listened to the voice of the tempter. 
As it is’—he walked a step or two 
away from her, in his abrupt way, 
and his voice suddenly seemed to 
lose all its new-found warmth and 
tenderness—‘ as it is, I will tell you 
the real truth about our relative 
positions. Don’t be afraid. You 
will hear no more nonsense—no 
more about flying to the other end 
of the world and forgetting duty and 
everything else in each other. I 
am going to say one or two plain 
truths in a very plain way. And 
about you, first, Esther—you for- 
give me this one evening for calling 
you so? You are very young, you 
are very ignorant of life, ignorant of 
yourself, even, and of the reality of 
your own feelings. You think you 
like me a little, just at present... . 
No, don’t be indignant; hear me 
out, and you won’t accuse me of 
overmuch vanity! Your kind child’s 
heart warms to me because I wear a 
threadbare coat and because some 
subtle instinct tells you that my life 
is amiserable one. You have known 
very few people hitherto; none, 
probably, with a threadbare coat 
and a general suspicion of ill-fortune 
like mine; and so, for the time 
being, you have made a hero out of 
me—a hero of poverty, bien entendu! 
Well, Esther, in six months—in six 
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weeks more likely—you will look 
back and remember Mr. Paul Chi- 
chester as he really was, and you 
will know that your heart has never 
swerved from its first faith, and in 
time you will marry, and——’ 

‘IT have heard enough of myself 
and of my own feelings,’ interrupted 
Esther, hotly. ‘If you knew me 
better, Mr. Chichester, you would 
not speak like this. I am not so 
weak and childish as you think !’ 

She looked handsomer than he 
had ever seen her, in her flush of 
indignation, half outraged pride, 
half wounded tenderness that he 
should rate her love so low. But 
Paul dared not—no, for his life he 
dared not say a word to lead her 
on to deeper confession. With all 
his strength of will could he with- 
stand those quivering scarlet lips if 
they confessed—there, close beside 
him in the twilight! that her feeling 
for him was not the passing, ro- 
mantic fancy of a child? 

‘I have told fyou your position, 
Esther, and you are not pleased 
with me, now I will tell you mine; 
there will be nothing in that that 
can, by possibility, offend you. I 
am—don’t turn your face away; 
the half-hour is going fast—I am a 
man of already almost middle age, 
a& man who, even in his youth, had 
no share in the common pleasures 
and feelings of other ordinary lives. 
Iam bound, Esther, fast bound, to 
a hard and colourless lot, from 
which there is neither hope nor 
possibility of my ever being set free. 
Till about a year ago I never went 
beyond the duties every day brought 
tome. I resigned myself with the 
kind of patience that is less virtue 
than indifference to absolute soli- 
tude, absolute forgetfulness of the 
world I knew when I was a boy— 
the world of educated men and 
women. Then, chance would have 
it so, I suppose, I came across Mrs. 
Strangways in London. She was 
introduced to me by some old friend 
of mine, almost the ‘only friend of 
my youth whom I still know, and 
asked me, from caprice, no doubt, 
to her house, where I first saw Jane 
Dashwood. Shall I tell you the 
rest? Shall I tell you—after playing 
out Jane’s petite comédie with only 


a feeling of passing amusement—all 
that the last few weeks have made 
me really feel ? 

She stood perfectly silent. She 
could not meet his earnest eyes. 
She could not trust her voice to 
speak. 
‘The last few weeks have made 
me feel that I am human again, 
Esther. I had quite forgotten what 
it was to feel so, and I think it is 
wholesome to be brought back— 
however sharp the after-suffering— 
to a knowledge of what God ori- 
ginally intended me to be. I know 
that, placed altogether differently, 
and if I had met you when both 
were free, I would have asked you 
to be my wife, and we should have 
worked out the restof our life toge- 
ther well. Esther, don’t grudge me 
the good you have done me! It 
won't harm you, it won’t harm your 
husband, for you to think, some 
day, “ I once knew Paul Chichester— 
a poor devil against whom life went 
hard—and for three weeks or so I 
let him see me and waste his foolish 
heart upon me daily, while I—well, 
I was very young, a dreaming ro- 
mantic girl, and his poverty and 
his misery touched me, and I 
thought I rather liked him, and was 
glad of his society, for the time 
being.” This won’t injure you, 
Esther. Imagine—but you scarcely 
can, for you don’t, in the least, 
know what my life is—imagine what 
it will be for me, through the long 
dark years that lie before me till I 
die, to look back and say, “ One 
pure and noble and unselfish wo- 
man’s heart took an interest in me, 
once. I have lived: for three weeks 
—out of how many blank and deso- 
late years! Esther Fleming cared 
for me!’’’ 

The sound of his faltering voice, 
the sight of his agitated face, swept 
all shyness, all foregone resolves, 
from Esther’s heart. She knew 
only that she was standing there 
beside the man she passionately 
loved; listening to a farewell that 
she felt to be an eternal one. 

*I may seem light and childish 
to you, Mr. Chichester, but I am 
not so. I have made one great, one 
fearful mistake, but it will be my 
last. I shall not change again, re- 
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member! I tell you this, now that 
I am parting from you, and see if I 
do not keep my word!’ 

‘I pray God that,;whatever your 
life is, it may be a happy one! Child 
—good-bye !’ 

He came close: a mighty, well- 
nigh irresistible -impulse urged him 
to take her to his breast and let her 
bind herself to him by words from 
which she could not, hereafter, de- 
part; let her promise that if she 
could not marry him she would, for 
his sake, remain single while she 
lived. He knew enough of her cha- 
racter to feel sure that, in a moment 
of exaltation like this, such a sacri- 
fice would not be a whit too high 
for her to offer. And he felt that 
he was a man: with all a man’s 
selfishness; all a man’s natural 
horror at giving up the one thing 
he covets most to possess into the 
keeping of another! 

It is good to think how human 
nature, in rare and exceptional cases, 
does sometimes shine forth. 

Paul clasped Esther’s hand closely, 
warmly—that he must do after what 
had passed between them—but he 
never raised it to his lips, never 
asked her for another promise than 
the one which she herself had in all 
innocence given him. 

‘He is of a mould too heroic, 
cried the poor child’s heart, when 
five minutes later she had watched 
Paul’s figure fade in the distant 
street, and desolation had closed in 
upon her. ‘ He might at least have 
heard me out when I would have 
offered to give up all my life for 
him!’ 

And then she went up into her 
room and flung herself on her knees 
before heaven, and vowed, while she 
asked forgiveness for her infidelity 
to Oliver, that she would remain 
— to Paul Chichester until she 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
A BATH ‘ DRUM.’ 


But the new love did not set Miss 
Fleming free from the old engage- 
ment. When the. next day came 
round, bringing with it Mrs. Tudor 
and her plans for Esther's worldly 
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advancement, and the Dashwoods 
with their small excitements ard 
projects of immediate pleasure, and, 
worse than all, a long letter from 
poor David full of little home-news 
and generous kindly allusions to. 
Oliver Carew: when the next day 
came, bringing with it the inevitable 
dull reaction that every-day life 
must bring after any strong and 
vivid emotion, Esther realized, al- 
most with horror, the position into 
which that single half-hour’s self- 
devotion and self-abandonment had 
betrayed her. 

One thing alone was certain: she 
must break with Oliver Carew at 
once. Then rose the questions— 
what colouring could she give to 
her change of faith? and by what 
means could she communicate the 
fatal news which, for aught she 
knew to the contrary, was to ruin 
Mr. Carew’s peace for ever. 

In his last letter, received only 
two days before Paul left, he had 
bidden her write to him no more at 
Malta. He had just heard of the 
dangerous illness of his uncle, and, 
in all probability, would have to 
return to England by the next mail. 
After this could she venture to send 
a letter containing intelligence so 
delicate addressed only ‘ to Oliver 
Carew, Esq., Poste Restante, Va- 
letta,’ as all her former letters to 
him had been directed? ‘Tie might 
come to England, then; uight be 
in England now, on his way to 
Bath to see her; and looking into 
his eyes and witnessing his deso- 
lation, she would have to tell him 
that she loved him no longer, had 
transferred her love to another man 
—a man, too, who had not sought 
her, and whom as long as she lived 
she could never marry. 

The thought that she might at 
any moment see Oliver thus weighed 
upon Esther's spirit like a continual 
nightmare. She grew pale and 
thin; she started at every knock 
that came to Mrs. Tudor’s door; at 
every step, almost, that she heard 
upon the stairs. Waking or sleep- 
ing, two faces were ever before her. 
One, pale and shaken with agitation, 
telling her of a love that must 
begin and finish with its first avowal, 
the other, flushed with life and 
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hope, returning to claim the pro- 
mises, every one of which her heart 
had already broken. 

* I don’t think your visit here has 
done you any good, child,’ said Mrs. 
Tudor, sharply, one evening. They 
were sitting together, dressed, ready 
to start for a party at the Dash- 
woods. ‘ You are looking white, 
and old, Esther; are you fool enough 
to be fretting about Paul Chiches- 
ter?’ 

Esther was kneeling before the 
fire, gazing abstractedly among the 
fantastic forms of its changing 
embers, and still tracing Paul’s 
features or Oliver’s in every mo- 
mentary shape that they assumed. 
At the sound of Mrs. Tudor’s voice 
she turned round suddenly. 

‘ Aunt Thalia, you frightened me. 
I was thinking of Paul Chichester, 
though not in the kind of way that 
you mean. I am not fool enough 
for that.’ 

‘ You are right, child. Chiches- 
ter has no money. Whoever mar- 
ries to poverty is a fool, and remem- 
ber—remember this always, remem- 


ber that I told you so to-night—you ~ 


have a life of poverty before you, 
Esther. You understand me?’ 

‘Perfectly. Ihave known it ever 
since I could understand anything. 
Joan has brought me up with no 
other idea.’ 

‘Of course, of course, she has 
done right; but Mrs. Tudor did 
not look in her great-niece’s face, 
and her hand shook more than or- 
dinarily as she applied herself to 
the buttoning of her glove; ‘I never 
misled Joan nor any one of them. 
You mind that, girl, whatever they 
try ‘hereafter to say to you about 
me, I never misled them and I don’t 
mislead you now. Your life will be 
one of poverty. You must look out 
for aman with money, and, although 
I give you credit for too much sense 
ever to love any man better than 
yourself, I tell you that I consider 
you allowed Paul Chichester’s at- 
tentions to go too far. Nothing 
disgusts a man with money like 
seeing one of those meaningless 
flirtations that you have been car- 
rying on now.’ 

* But there is no man with money 
to be disgusted,’ said Esther, with 
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rather a forced laugh. ‘ Who has 
there been in Bath to care whether 
I have talked to Mr. Chichester or 
not?’ 

‘There are always men with 
money everywhere,’ said Mrs. Tudor, 
peevishly. ‘ Young Langton was 
quite disposed to talk to you at the 
Rooms on Monday, but you had 
neither ears nor eyes for anything 
but that poor miserable poverty- 
struck Chichester.’ 

‘ Aunt Thalia, if Mr. Langton had 
a million a year I wouldn’t marry 
him! I have a pair of useful hands 
—I have stout broad shoulders. I 
can work. The prospect of poverty 
has no terrors for me !’ 

Mrs. Tudor looked at the girl’s 
face, strong and self-reliant even in 
its pallor, and her heart yearned to- 
wards her. 

Before the great change comes, 
have you not seen how old people 
go back— drawn, God knows by 
what mysterious cords, to the 
habits and feelings of their child- 
hood? An old French emigré I 
knew came down a week or two ago 
to breakfast and spoke to his ser- 
vants and children, for the first 
time they had ever heard him, in the 
long-forgotten patois that his foreign 
nurses had talked to him, well-nigh 
a century before. By noonday he 
was dead; borne away by a stroke 
seemingly as painless as the sleep 
which had, in those long-buried 
days, overcome him in his nurse’s 
arms. During the last three or 
four days Mrs. Tudor had become 
at once softened and harsher in her 
bearing to those about her; had 
dared, openly, to scold Mistress 
Wilson ; had actually given a brooch 
to Whitty, a garnet one of little 
value (but think of Mrs. Tudor 
giving anything concerning which 
there was no pet parson or phy- 
sician to stand as recording angel) ; 
had alternately lectured and caressed 
Esther in a manner wholly different 
to the usual well-bred indifference 
with which she treated relations. 

No softening or Christian prin- 
ciple, no mysterious foreknowledge 
of death acting upon her conscience, 
changed Mrs. Tudor thus, I think. 
In her extreme youth, before the 
apprenticeship of a mercenary mar- 
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riage had first begun to train her 
for the life of the world, she had 
been impulsive, almost generous; 
and these long-extinct and most un- 
profitable habits were coming back 
now, mechanically, without will, 
without knowledge of hers, just like 
the old French emigré’s long-for- 
gotten patois. 

* You have the blood of our race 
in your veins, Esther,’ and she ac- 
tually stooped forward and leant 
her inert, automaton-like hand for 
one instant upon the girl’s. ‘ The 
Fleming blood in your veins, and 
the Fleming courage in your heart. 
Garratt’s son was the only one bear- 
ing the name who had no spirit, and 
he wasa Mortimer, mind, a Mortimer 
in face and in heart. If your grand- 
father had never seen Honoria Mor- 
timer, the poor whey-faced little in- 
nocent he took for his wife, he 
wouldn't have ended as he did. We 
were poor. J gave up my fine feel- 
ings. J didn’t marry the man I 


thought I loved when I was sixteen, 
and see how I have ended, Esther, 
see how I have ended!’ 

Esther looked up almost with a 


shudder at the old figure, stuck 
round with the fashions of youth 
still, but with the great lustreless 
eyes staring, wan and piteous, from 
the shrunken withered face, which 
to-night no amount of rouge could 
keep from looking corpse-like. 
‘ Yes, Aunt Thalia, I see how you 
have ended.’ 

‘IT have had comfort all my life, 
child, and society, and friends, and 
I've been able to give a great deal 
to others—my charity-books are on 
the left-hand side of my bureau: 
you will find every farthing I have 
given during the last five-and- 
twenty years written down each with 
its own date. I have kept up the 
name of the family, and been of use 
and good to the world, while Cecilia 
has mouldered her wretched life in 
poverty, and poor Garratt died, in 
the prime of his years, out of sheer 
debt, and shame, and want. They 
gave way to impulse, you see, to 
fine feeling! to love! They married 
beggars, and beggars they both 
became—while I—child, are you 
listening to me?’ 

* Aunt Thalia, I am listening.’ 
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‘I gave up all!’ her weak shrill 
voice brought this word out almost 
with ashriek. ‘ All! Youth, hope, 
love, the man I loved: and the sa- 
crifice bore good fruits. He was 
handsome, Esther; I saw him first 
through the grille of the Convent 
des Sceurs Grises, when Cecilia and 
I were schoolgirls there. He came 
in the holidays to see Antoinette de 
Vismes, his sister, you know, by 
marriage, and we walked together 
in the summer evenings sous les 
tilleuls—sous les tilleuls, et il faisait 
si beau! Je portais toujours ma 
petite robe grise de pensionnaire, 
mais il me trouvait bien. Esther, 
child, what do you mean, sitting 
staring at me like that?’ she inter- 
rupted herself, abruptly. ‘I'm 
not ill—I never felt better in my 
life. Ring the bell for Wilson, no, 
I forgot, tap three times for Whitty. 
I have left my card-purse up-stairs, 
and she must go for it.’ 

Mrs. Tudor’s face, that had soften- 
ed, had almost looked young while 
her tongue had strayed back to the 
familiar days, the familiar scenes of 
her youth, was set into adamant by 
the time Whitty’s deprecating step 
entered the room. She was wholly 
unsuspicious of //is coming whose 
cold hand already gripped her fast, 
whose sure forerunners were these 
fitful resurrections from her long- 
dead youth! but she knew, dimly, 
that she had been speaking without 
her own will, and in a way that it 
was not common for her to speak, and 
she wished to efface the impression 
of her weakness from Esther’s mind. 

‘There’s sixpence short here, 
Whitty,’ when the poor soul had 
fulfilled her errand like the good 
fawning spaniel that she was; ‘ six- 
pence short. *Tis no use counting 
it again, Esther, I know perfectly 
what there was when / left it,’ with 
a glance at Whitty. ‘ Oblige me by 
going up to Wilson, Miss Whitty, 
and ask her if she can find a six- 
pence for you upon the dressing- 
table or the floor of my room. The 
money’s right, child,’ she whispered 
to Esther when they were alone; 
‘but Whitty, out of her own wretched 
purse, will produce a _ sixpence 
sooner than anger me. How | hate 
sycophants!’ 
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And Mrs. Tudor was right. She 
knew every turn of her follower’s 


character well; could play upon 


all the basencss and littleness of 
that poor nature as upon an instru- 
ment. Very mild and apologetic 
Whitty came back with a sixpence. 
‘I found it in your left slipper, 
ma’am, such a curious place!’ 

And then the sixpence was dropped, 
with a grim smile and a hope that 
her honestly-restored property would 
bring her luck, into Mrs. ‘Tudor’s 
purse, and she and Esther proceeded 
down stairs to the carriage. It was 
the last piece of kindness or con- 
descension that Miss Whitty was 
destined ever to receive at her pa- 
troness’s hands! 

During their drive to Colonel 
Dashwood’s house Mrs. Tudor was 
quite herself, at her best in her 
withering remarks on Whitty’s 
meanness, and her cool pleasantries 
as to the Dashwood family generally, 
and the set of people one was sure 
to meet in such a house. 

I don’t know whether the abrupt 
transition would have reassured 
Esther, if her fears had been once 


awakened concerning Mrs. T'udor’s 


state. But, to say truth, Miss 
Fleming was in a condition ,when 
the mind refuses to give strong at- 
tention to any subject but one; 
when everything in the actual, tan- 
gible world is dream-like by the 
side of one eloquent voice that 
speaks, one warm and living hand 
that presses—in the imagination. 
Looking out into the lighted street 
as they drove along, she thought of 
no object upon which her eyes 
rested, thought of no word Mrs. 
Tudor was uttering, save with just 
sufficient mechanical attention to say 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ as occasion demanded. 
All her heart was with Paul—Paul 
setting out again upon the dark and 
uncheered road of which he had 
told her; Paul thinking, perhaps, 
at this moment of her as of a flighty, 
romantic girl who had given her 
heart to him without his ever ask- 
ing for such a gift—Paul who, how- 
ever he might cloak the mystery 
over, was beyond all doubt bound 
hand and foot to another woman 
than her—even as she was still 
bound, in honour, to Oliver Carew. 
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‘You look deplorably ill, was 
Millicent Dashwood’s friendly whis- 
per to her when they entered. 
‘Even Jenny, with Arthur Peel 
gone back two whole days, doesn’t 
pine as visibly as you do for Paul. 
Depend upon it, it’s a mistake to 
regret any man, Esther! I never 
mean to do so as long as I live, and 
I’m not sure that I won't make 
John Alexander propose to me this 
evening. Anything to break the 
dulness of one of papa and Mrs. 
Dashwood’s mixed parties. Look at 
the awful set of cautions round the 
room, listen to the awful silence 
that prevails already!’ 

A ball was a thing never given in 
the Dashwood house; Mrs. Dash- 
wood considering such festivities 
too carnal, Colonel Dashwood too 
expensive. As the Miss Dashwoods 
were, however, invited to the houses 
of all the gay Bath people, and as 
the carnal-minded a the righteous 
can, on occasion, eat cold turkey 
and trifle at the same board, it was 
the custom of the family once during 
the winter to give a ‘drum’ to 


- which every creature of their joint 


acquaintance was invited. JTrom 
these ‘drums’ dancing was, as a 
matter of course, excluded: cards, 
however, were admitted —in the 
back drawing-room—and music, as 
a grand neutral territory, upon 
which the fastest young lady or the 
slowest curate can conscientiously 
meet, was the established enter- 
tainment of the night. 

Those who are acquainted only 
with the quiet, well-bred stagnation 
of ordinary London ‘ At Homes’ can 
form but a dim and partial notion of 
a provincial ‘drum.’ Everybody 
knows everybody else, by name and 
sight: everybody’s set is at daggers 
drawn with all the other’s sets: 
everybody is determined that no 
human power shall induce them to 
speak to anyone they don’t wish to 
visit, in ¢iat house. Imagine such 
elements as Mrs. Strangways, Mrs. 
Tudor, and about eight very low- 
churchmen and their wives, in the 
limited area of two small rooms! 
Whist, and an exceeding run of 
ill-luck and bad partners, occu- 
pied Mrs. Tudor’s interest pretty 
well as the evening progressed, 
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and Mrs. Strangways, who never 
failed at eliciting some kind of 
homage out of some one, made an 
unhesitating dash at a very young 
curate, and in spite of the looks of 
half the elderly women of his flock, 
kept him at her side for the night. 
The two great leaders of the fast 
card, and the fast dancing sets were 
provided for: but what was to be- 
come of the remaining sixty-six 
people who filled the rooms? In 
vain were interminable relays of 
weak negus pushed round through 
the crowd by the solitary, inde- 
fatigable, hired waiter; in vain did 
supercilious tenors break down in 
impossible duets with nervous shrill- 
voiced sopranos; in vain did Jane 
and Milly exert themselves to bring 
together, morally, those sixty-six 
persons who, physically, were 
wedged into one inextricable sulky 
mass. All attempt at enlivenment 
was fruitless. It was the yearly 
Dashwood ‘ drum.’ What did any 
one come for but to be sulky and 
speak to none of the dreadful people 
you always met at that house, and 
get away as soon after supper as 
was decently possible ? 

Esther Fleming, who had sat in 
one place thinking of Paul the whole 
night, was probably less bored than 
any other person present; but evan 
in her state of semi-somnambulism 
it was impossible not to be sensible 
of extreme relief when she found 
herself driving along through the 
clear winter night again, free to 
look through the window into the 
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now dim-lighted streets, and to 
dream of Mr. Chichester still. 

For the rest, her state of mind 
was on this particular night un- 
troubled. She had not the faintest 
idea whether the Dashwoods’ party 
had been a failure or success. She 
bore with unexampled meekness all 
Mrs. Tudor’s sharp temper when 
they reached home, and the ex- 
hausted state of the card-purse was 
fully established. She gave no heed 
to Mrs. Tudor’s ghastly face, to the 
deathly, clammy feel of the hand 
that touched, but never pressed hers 
as they bade each other good night. 

What human being of eighteen, 
in the fixst and most intoxicating 
stage of love, ever took note of such 
small things as the failure of a 
friend’s party, or the loss of a few 
pounds, and of a great deal of tem- 
per at whist, or of the ghastly white- 
ness of a face that shall be a corpse 
before morning ? 

We go from the world solitary 
as we come into it, as we live and 
suffer in it. 

Esther Fleming went to her pil- 
low to dream the rosy untruths 
from which to-morrow, like every 
succeeding day of her life, should 
wake her; Mrs. Tudor to the last 
vision she should know of diamonds 
and of hearts—of her present lonely 
luxury, and of the far-off summer 
evenings when she walked in the 
garden of the Paris convent ‘dans 
ma petite robe grise de pensionnaire, 
ct il me trouvait bien !’ 
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